








How! LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE 


ORD TRUCKS LAST 
UP TO 19.6% LONGER! 
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5 The life-expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 

| 13.1% longer than that of Truck “B” 
} 3.2% longer than that of Truck “C” 






7.6% longer than that of Truck “D” 

19.6% longer than that of Truck “E” 
OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the application of sound and accepted 
actuarial methods to the actual experience as 
measured by truck registrations, we hereby certify 
that, in our opinion, the accompanying table fairly 
presents the relative life-expectancy of the truc ks 


involved. Wore CORCORAN AND LINDER 
Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 









' ow, for the first time in history, a ij 10d, 
ii | N real truck buying guide is yours 

| to use! Here is further proof, from 
: scientific experts, that Ford Trucks 100 
last longer! 


A noted firm of New York Life Insurance 











Actuaries studied the registration records of the use to prepare human life-expectancy tables. 

five truck sales leaders for every year from 1933 And they found that the life-expectancy of a Ford 
through 1941. They analyzed the records of Truck is from 3.2% to 19.6% greater than that 
4,967,000 trucks by the same methods they of the other four sales leaders! 


HOW FORD LONGER LIFE CUTS YOUR TRUCKING COSTS 


Cuts Ownership Costs Bolsters Trade-in Value Saves Money on Repairs 
, . Surveys show the average Longer truck life is evi- 
Be os truck owner expects 6 years’ dence of greater dura- 

; use from his vehicle. The bility, which reduces fre- 
life-expectancy of the average 

Ford Truck is 10.18 years. 


quency of repairs. Ford 
Truck service facilities, 

Four extra years of truck serv- in use today than any “just around the corner— 

ice would cut average yearly other make proves wider 

ownership cost 40 per cent! user acceptance, too! maintenance costs, 


Used truck buyers buy 
unused mileage. Because 
Ford Trucks last longer, 
they offer more unused 
mileage. More Ford Trucks 





everywhere,” help cut 





LORNA Kies Kinin 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
from readers of THE ROTARIAN 


Compton Article ‘Impressive’ 
View of G. K. Sropparp, Jr., Director 
The Philadelphia Round Table 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews 
Philadelphia, Pen nsylvania 
I was very much impressed by the 
article by Arthur H. Compton entitled 
To Survive We Must Serve [THE Ro- 
sn for June]. The importance of 
this article cannot be overestimated, 
and I am anxious to learn if it would 
be possible to use reprints of this article 
part of the program of the National 


Conference of Christians and Jews. ... 

Such thinking is the keystone of 
our policy and Dr. Compton, as you 
probably know, is one of our national 
co-chairmen. ... I am very anxious to 


see this article given as widespread 
stribution as possible. 


Kamaainas Pleased 

Notes FRANCIS S. PUGH 

Service-Station Manager 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

West Kauai, Hawaii 

Naturally, as true Kamaainas (old- 
timers) we were pleased to see our 
beautiful islands so well advertised in 
Hawaii Says Aloha [THE Rotarian for 
June]. All our members were made 
quite aware of the article when at a 
recent Club meeting we held an “Infor- 

ition Please” contest, in which much 
of the meat was on the article. 


So the Blind May See 
Told by RoBerT SCHICK 
Dallas, Texas 
Reading He Teaches Those Who See, 
by Charles Stevenson [THE ROoTARIAN for 
July], reminded me of what Bentonville, 
Arkansas, Rotarians have done to help 
two fellow citizens who early in their 
s were stricken by blindness: Mr. 
nd Mrs. George Roller [see cut]. 
George Roller became blind when but 
years old. However, the curtain of 
rkness lifted for eight years because 
excellent medical attention, but low- 
ered forever when he was 10. He was 
raduated from the Arkansas School for 





A ROTARY Club's aid meant restored sight 
to one of these, new happiness to the other. 
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t % ... be sure that the one machine will 


| insist upon a Davidson Dual Duplicator. . . for it is the only 


Whee yoor beuy 


AN OFFICE DUPLICATOR 


2 


do all these things 





You're going to live with your duplicator a long time .. . so 
make certain that it will do a// the jobs you want it to do 
... now and later... and do them well. Find out whether 
it will give you a// these methods of reproduction: 


a, 


From direct-image Davidson Paper Masters: 
The most practical method for producing multiple 
copies of orders with a single writing, systems dupli- 
cating, as well as for producing office forms, bulletins, 
charts, price change notices, form letters, etc. 


From photographic offset plates: 
This will save you money in the production of sta- 
tionery, envelopes, advertising folders and booklets, 
house organs, in one or more colors. 


From type, electrotypes, and rubber plates: 
There are dozens of jobs where this method is most 
economical, such as imprinting labels and adver- 
tising literature, long runs of standard forms, ship- 
ping tags, etc. 


: And ... be sure that your duplicator will turn out quality 

work ... clean, sharp copies... no indistinct characters... 
no broken lines . . . fine halftone reproduction . . . close 
register color work .. . at high speed and low cost. 


The best way... the only way, in fact... to be sure is to j 
duplicator that will give you a// this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1024-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Davidson Soles and Service Agencies are located in principal cities of 
U. S., Canada, Mexico, and foreign countries 





Write for our illustrated 
booklet showing how a 
Davidson can serve you. 








cepa ON A 
Davidson 
DUAL DUPLICATOGR 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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KEY: ‘Am.) American Pilar Eu European Pian 


CARDY HOTELS 


va tr 





ACAPULCO, GRO.——HOTEL EL MIRADOR All-yea 
dise. Good service & good food. Carlos Barnard. Owner Mer 
Rates Am. $6.50-89.50 U.S.cy RM Friday 8:30 m 








MEXICO CITY 


Stay at the 


"Cineula Redem"” 


Built for Rotarians 
and their families 
For rates, reservations, etc., write 


Circulo Rodem, S.A.,Londres 15,, 























| Mexico, D. F., Mexico 
I ———— = 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direct inkler 
Hotels Excellent service Ira Patton Mgr Rates eu. 
$3.50 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL New nodern, 450 outside 


rooms, J. M. Proctor, Manager Rates: Summer, $3-810;: 
Winter, $5-815 RM Wednesday 12:15 


CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL Vown own mn 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas. A, Stewart, Prop. 
Kates, single with bath, from $2.75. Excellent cuisine. 








700 ROOMS * RATES FROM $5 


Palace Hotel 


>? . 
San Yranctsco 
GOMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 








ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


FLORIDA 

MIiAM!--ALMAMBRA HOTEL Liv Ss. EB. 2nd st Modern 
nigh class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 
vbiocks from down town, W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 


HEART OF MIAMI 
* 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


eo inv. THURSDAYS, 12:15 


SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 


WRITE FOR SOCOKLET 
125 &.W. 30°" COURT : 
MIAMI - QORIDA 


























RM) Rotary Mee >, Summer WwW) Winter 


FLORIDA—Continued 
MIAM! BEACH——MACFADDEN-DEAUVILLE. Directly on the 
ocean Florida's Most Complete Year-round Resort Hotel 


Cabana Club, Restaurant, Lounge w. ¢ Freeman, Mgr 


HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 





‘om 
$3.00 Single—$5.00 Double 


S. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays (2:15 











GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section A Dinkler Hotel A J. Crocy 


Manager. Rates: Eu. $3.50 up. RM Monday, 12:30. 


SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO. 30% rooms with bath and 
shower South's most outstanding hotel, Reasonabie rates. 
Chas. G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. RM Mon. 1:00. 


ILLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNOS BATHING BEACH 
W. M. Dewey, Pres. 2: J. Weber Manager 

EDGEWATER. BEACH HOTEL 








HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OFCHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkier Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 


Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed... 12:15 


+ 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with oath 


3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil BR. Messick, General Manager RM Friday, 12:15 


NEW YORK 








Overlooking NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 


HOTEL De Fr gh 
GRAMERCY 
PARK 


NORTH CAROLINA 















GREENSBORO 0. HENRY. 30U rooms A modern hotel 
designed tor comfort. Direction Dinkler Hoteis. Leon 


Wombie, Mar. Rates: Eu. $8.00 up. RM Mon., 1:00. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms— 1000 baths, Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 14:15. 


TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS——-HOTEL PEABODY. ‘The south’s Finest—One 
ot America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown iuca 
liom, air-conditioned, RM Tues 12:15 








ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at good hotels . . . This di- 
rectory is their guide . . . is your hotel 
represented? Rates are reasonable. 

















the Blind when he was 23 and to 
charge of a concession in the coun 
courthouse in Bentonville. Shortly aft 
his graduation he married his sch 

sweetheart. Blind since age 2, she \ 

able to see extra-bright light occasi 

ally, and one evening, while visiting 

the home of a Bentonville businessma 
she remarked about the exceptior 
brightness of the lights on a passing ca 
Rotarians of Bentonville needed nothi: 
else to get the ball rolling. If there w 
one chance in 1,000 that Mrs. Rolle 
sight could be bettered, this chance } 
to be taken. A well-known specialist 
Memphis, Tennessee, was contacted 
he responded with enthusiasm. In \ 
of last year, the young wife, 23 yea 
old, boarded a bus for Memphis. Wit 
her was a woman travelling companio 
furnished by Rotary. 

Then one day, after long weeks of su 
pense, George Roller received a lett 
with a Memphis postmark. A friend re 
it to him and as he did so, a new wor] 
opened up for George Roller. Sight ha 
been restored to one of his wife’s eye 

Mrs. Roller came back to the litt 
apartment she and her husband share t 
become the eyes for the man she love 
Rotarians of Bentonville have a feelin 
of deep satisfaction. They have ever 
reason to be pleased, for they hav 
brought much happiness to two worth 


people. 
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Opportunities Still Exist 


Believes A. W. Barnes, Rotarian 
Publisher, Gallup Independent 
Gallup, New Mexico 

And so the factory worker wil 
“speaks up” in THE RoTaRIAN for August! 
[A Worker Speaks Up!, by Alex Wallis 
ton] thinks that no matter how hard he 
works he has not one chance in 10,000 
of getting ahead. He also intimates that 
the men and women in the top brackets 
who started as wipers and spittoon 
cleaners in 1900 couldn’t duplicate that 
accomplishment in these days of 
1947. 

I refuse to accept the defeatist philos 
ophy that the frontiers of opportunit 
are closed today to those willing to pa) 
the price. That complaint was heard 
even further back than 1900. In an a 
tive working life of more than half a 
century, I have spent about equal time 
as one of those “labor slaves” of whom 
we hear so much and as an employer— 
one of those “bloated capitalistic pluto 
crats” over whom soapbox orators rave 
From the time I started work as a teen 
age helper in a furniture factory at $3.50 
a week of 60 hours, back in the early 
’90s, and through succeeding years at 
other jobs, it never occurred to me that 
I was being exploited. Until the rash 
of cradle-to-the-grave security isms 
broke out in recent years, I doubt that 
any man who ever worked for me re 
garded himself as especially downtrod- 
den. After all, nobody hires another un- 
less the latter has something to give in 
productive service, tangible or intangi- 
ble, by which the employer can earn a 
profit for his own time, investment, and 
ae 

We hear an excessive amount of talk 
about what the employer owes to his 
workers and all too little about the re- 


THe ROTARIAN 


Cle heae 


ee 
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al obligation of those he hires to 
an equitable return in services. The 
over who finds the right kind of 
fool or a knave if he 


it properly, and suc- 


is either a 
not reward 
ful businessmen are neither. 


Re: Farm Ownership 
By FrED DEARMOND, Rotarian 
Executive Secretary 
Greene County Medical Society 
Springfield, Missourt 
Rotarian Francis Kramer seems un- 
exercised over farm ownership in 
letter in Talking It Over [THE 
RorTaRIAN for July]. I, too, put a high 
1e on owner operation and suggested 
much in my article So You Own a 
m! [THE RorariAn for April]. But 
entee ownership as practiced in the 
ited States is a very different thing 
ym that of the landed gentry in Eu- 
ne or kulakism in Russia. Stalin 
exterminated the kulaks, as all Com- 
inist-tinged Governments knock down 


y 


heads that rise above the herd in 

é omic capacity 
fenantry in partnership with an in- 
telligent owner is the best possible 


eparation for profitable farm owner- 
p by the tenant later on. I know a 
man, now well along in years, who 
elling his land on easy terms to his 
tenants. The deals are made not by 
gaining, but by appraisal of the 
m’s value and the buyer’s ability to 


Outside the South, which has a pecul- 

problem of its own, the nearest 

ng to peasantry in this country will 

found among poorly trained owner- 
farmers rather than among tenants. 

Rotarian Kramer says that city owner- 


ip renders fruitful acres idle. This 
confusing our American problem 
th that of the baronial estates of 
Europe. The best agricultural author- 
es believe that we have too much 
ther than not enough land in crop 
iltivation. In normal times the mar- 


ts are certain to be glutted by over- 
oduction. That keeps prices too low 
1 depletes the soil too rapidly. 


Portugal’ Welcomed 
Says Cyriu M. Jo.y, Rotarian 
Past District Governor 
Lawyer 
Waterville, Maine 
The pictures and the text of Pictur- 


esque Portugal!, by Ernesto Santos 


Bastos [THE RoTarIANn for August], will 


have special interest for Rotarians of 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. Shortly before 
he returned to Portugal, Ernesto visited 
Boothbay Harbor, attending the 193d 
District Conference in Quebec, and was 
prominent on the program in which 
Boothbay Harbor Rotarians were 
awarded the Attendance Plaque of the 
193d District. Its ten-month attendance 
record averaged 96.80 percent. Here is 
a photo which was taken on that occa- 
sion [see cut]. 


Develop the Barge Canal 
Urges FRED W. Bonn, Rotarian 

Property Manager 

Clear Lake, Iowa 

In the Build the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway? debate [THE RoTARIAN for 
January], you again brought before 
American thinkers one of the greatest, 
most important problems of this era. 

Shall the United States spend over 
one-half billion dollars to develop the 
St. Lawrence power project? Or shall 
we develop the Barge Canal-Hudson 
River waterway to perpetuate our steel 
industrial power? 

For the past 50 years, four-fifths of the 
high-grade iron ore used in the U.S.A. 
has come from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict and this source is nearly depleted. 

The only known source that can be 
developed to supply this tremendous 
tonnage of high-quality South 
America, and the Barge Canal route is 
by far the shortest water route to sea- 


ore is 


board. 


Re: Tariffs and Trade 

By R. O. VANDERCOOK, Rotarian 

Proof-Press Manufacturer 

Chicago, Illinois 

Many well-authenticated facts can be 
produced on the subject debated in 
THE RorariAn for August [Continue 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements?] and the 
decisions that are reached on trade 
agreements by the U. S. Congress will 


have a direct and vital effect on the 
economy of the United States and all 
other countries with which it carries 


on trade. 

During the formative stages of Amer- 
ica’s industrial growth, protective tariffs 
were probably a strong incentive to the 
invention and manufacture of the ma- 
chines that have helped to raise U. S. 
living standards to the point where 
other nations are interested in “how we 


do it.” If imports had been permitted 
to flood the [Continued on page 49] 
Photo: Fawerds 





WINNER witnesses when Rotarians of Boothbay Harbor, Me., received a District attendance 
plaque included Rotarian-Author Ernesto Santos Bastos (center), from Lisbon, Portugal. | 
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BETTER PENCILS 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. RO, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, filinels 


-—— 71 


| | Autopoint Company | 
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ANOTHER GREAT 


WABASH 
SJ creaniliver 










BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS 


AND 


KANSAS 
CITY 





’ City ot 
KANSAS CITY 


HIS companion train 
Ex the famous “City 
of St. Louis” 
Wabash service than ever 
between these two great 
Missouri cities. A brand 
new Diesel-powered 7-car 
train. “Sleepy Hollow” 


brings better 


seats in coaches and parlor- 
lounge ... a new “coffee- 
shop-club”...and an even 
finer Wabash diner. 
TOM M. HAYES, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


1 1495 Railway Exchange Bidg 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“Welln the Tag” 


NAR 






WABASH 
RAILROAD 





ROTARY Club should 
have in its membership a rep- 
resentative of every recog 
nized business or professional 
or institutional activity in the 
community insofar as it is 
possible to obtain such repre 
entation in conformity with 
the principles laid down in the 
Standard Club Constitution 

It provides that the active 
members of the Club shall be 
classified in accordance with their re 
pective businesses or professions, and 
that they be personally and actively en 
gaged therein within the territorial lim- 
its of the Club. Also, the classification 
of each member shall be that which 
covers the principal and recognized ac 
tivity of the firm, company, or institu 
tion with which he is connected, or if he 
is independently engaged in a business 
or profession, his classification shall be 
that which covers his principal and rec 
ognized business or professional activity. 

The principal activity or service to 
society of any firm or concern is, for the 
purposes of Rotary classification, the 
business of that particular firm or con 
cern 

\ scientifically prepared list of classi- 
fications—some filled and some unfilled 

is the logical basis for Club growth. 
Such a list can be established only by 
making a thorough classification survey 
of the community in which the Club is 
located, for it must be an index of the 
business and professional activities found 
within the territorial limits of the Ro 
tary Club 

In order to establish more clearly Ro 
taryv’s principle of membership limited 
by classification as a requisite to the sci- 
entific and businesslike development of 
each Rotary Club, and to give Rotary 
Clubs a helpful guide in establishing 
their lists of classifications, an outline of 
classifications has been prepared. In it 
all phases of commerce and industry and 
professions and institutions have been 
listed as minor classifications and then 
segregated into groups of related or al 
lied classifications. 

The topical headings for the group 
mentioned, as, for example, AGRICUL- 
TURE, are called major classifications. 

Under each major classification are 
grouped the various activities which in 
some communities are found to be sepa 
rate, distinct, and independently func 
tioning complete lines of business or 
professions or institutions. These are 
called minor classifications. They are 
the classifications that are loaned to the 
Rotarians. 

The Outline of Classifications includes 
all classifications ordinarily encountered 
which are suitable for constructing a 
Rotary Club 





(Rolo 





Rotary Classifications 


wf. i ; 
hd - i 
reconocidos en la comunidad 
hi siempre que sea posible cor 


UN Rotary club deberfa 
tener entre sus socios a un 
representante de cada pro 
fesion, negocio o institucidén 


seguir tal representacién de 
acuerdo con los_ principio 
sentados en los Estatutos de 
Club 

Estos disponen que los so 
cios activos del club sean 
clasificados segun su negocio o profesién 
respectiva, en los que deben ocuparse 
personal y activamente dentro de lo: 
limites territoriales del club. Tambié 
la clasificaci6n de cada socio activo sera 
la principal actividad reconocida de la 
empresa oO instituci6n a que pertenezca 
vy, en caso de trabajar independiente 
mente en un negocio o profesién, su 
clasificaci6n sera la que corresponda a 
su principal actividad reconocida. 

La principal actividad o servicio a la 
sociedad de una empresa es, para los 
fines de la clasificacién en Rotary, el 
tipo de negocios a que tal empresa est 
dedicada 

Una lista de clasificaciones cientifica 
mente preparada—algunas llenas y al 
gunas vacantes—es la base logica para 
el desarrollo del club. Tal lista sdlo 
puede formarse mediante un completo 
estudio de las clasificaciones de la locali 
dad en que el club radique, porque debe 
ser un indice de las actividades comer 
ciales y profesionales que existan dentro 
de los limites territoriales del Rotary 
club. 

Con el objeto de establecer mas clara 
mente el principio rotario de un per- 
sonal de socios limitado por clasifica 
ciones como requisito para el desarrollo 
Rotary 
club, y para dar a los Rotary clubs una 
guia util en la formacién de sus listas 
de clasificaciones, se ha preparado una 


cientifico y practico de cada 


guia de clasificaciones. En ésta se han 
hecho figurar todas las fases del comer 
cio y la industria y las profesiones « 
instituciones como clasificaciones meno 
res, y después se han separado en gru 
pos de clasificaciones afines o de clasi 
ficaciones conexas. 

Los titulos de los grupos mencionados, 
como, por ejemplo, AGRICULTURA, se 
llaman clasificaciones mayores. 

Bajo cada clasificaci6n mayor se 
agrupan las varias actividades que en 
algunas comunidades se encuentran se- 
paradas, diferenciadas y que, funcio- 
nando independientemente, completan 
ramas de negocios o profesiones o insti- 
tuciones. Estas se llaman clasificaciones 
menores. Son las que se prestan a los 
rotarios. 

La guia incluye todas las clasifica 
ciones que de ordinario sirven de base 
para formar un Rotary club. 





If you want further opportunity to 
“read Rotary” tn Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 

agazine published in that language. 
1 one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $1 50. 











Si desea usted mds oportunidades 
de “leer Rotary” en espafiol las en- 
contrard en REVISTA Roraria, la revis- 
ta de Rotary editada en el mencionado 
idioma. La suscripcién anual en el 
continente Americano cuesta $1.50. 
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Needed: Uncommon Men! 


By Austin C. Lescarboura 


Author, Editor; Member, Rotary Club of Peekskill, N. ¥. 


0. ALL THE lullabies men 
have written, none ever proved 
half so soothing as the one en- 
titled “The Era of the Common 
Man.” 

Introduced in dark days a few 
years ago, it sang of an age in 
which the average man, the little 
fellow all around the earth, was at 
last to share in the rewards of an 
advanced civilization. This was 
to be his big chance, his century, 
the song said. And it was a good 
song—so good that it put us right 
to sleep. 

The era of the common man, 
indeed! The world is filled to over- 
flowing with the common man— 
with men and women who live on 
the mere-existence level and don’t 
like it, yet never take a step to 
rise above it faceless masses 
which, taking their sudden glori- 
fication too literally, believe that 
all good things must come to them 
in time regardless of their own 
efforts. 

Look at the common man. He 
has become an automaton. Where 
his father used to gather the fam- 
ily for a lusty sing around the old 
upright piano, he sits down, 
pushes a button, and leans back 
to take on his nightly ration of 
radio music. Great music no 
doubt, the kind his forebears 
could only dream of, but the ease 
with which he obtains it has cost 
him his own individual expres- 
s10n. 

Or again in sports. The com- 
mon man pays millions of dollars 
to watch professional athletes ex- 
ercise their muscles and eyes 
while he grows paunchy and dull. 
Week after week he sits in the 
movies, lapping up the intellectual 
pap they serve him and wonder- 
ing why he doesn’t get ahead. And 
every day he devours the comics 
while a world of wisdom gathers 
dust at the neighborhood library. 

Even his work has become hum- 
drum. He pilots an elevator up 
and down, or turns down Nut 92, 
or files papers from A through K. 
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Much of his work could be done 
by automatic machinery and it 
will be when management is 
ready to lay out for it. 

True, this routinization is not 
of the common man’s making. It 
is one of the concomitants of a 
complex industrial civilization. 
True, too, that the common man to- 
day has a wider choice of careers 
than any man in any age before 
him ever had. Now as never be- 
fore he is trained for making a liv- 
ing. Yet he gets almost no train- 
ing in how to live! I sometimes 
think, with particular reference to 
my own country, that in gaining 
the vocational mess of pottage we 
are losing or have lost our cultural 
birthright. 

We in the United States have 
become a race of specialists. We 
know our own jobs and we know 
them well. The fact that we are 
better mechanics, better account- 
ants, and better farmers Nas, it is 
true, made us a powerful nation. 
Yet we make poor use of the lei- 
sure our system yields us and 
stumble rather than plan our way 
through the increasingly dense 
woods of human relations. Out of 
this grow many of our current so- 
cial problems—the discontent of 
the laboring millions, the restless- 
ness of our rich families, the polit- 
ical messes which we must bear, 
the frightening international sit- 
uation. 

The era of the common man! 
What we need is an era of un- 
common men! We need leaders in 
every nation and in every field 
whose rare ambition and intel- 
lectual capacity and educational 
training fit them to shepherd the 
flock. The hour is late in world 
chaos, but not too late for strong 
minds and firm hands to guide us 
into the paths of international un- 


We shall need good leaders if we are to avoid 
chaos... and there is one way we can get them. 


derstanding and coéperation. I do 
not overlook the fact that good 
leaders need good followers. They 
do. The best leader, as T. A. War- 
ren, of Britain, pointed out in this 
magazine when he\was Rotary’s 
President, is helpless unless an 
informed people back up his 
stand. 

The question is: “How are we 
going to get these good leaders 
and followers?” We are going to 
have to grow them, develop them, 
train them. In school and out. A 
few months ago the British Min- 
ister of Education ordered local 
authorities in Britain to go ahead 
with the provision of adult educa- 
tion for all. Note that “for all.” A 
system of national colleges is 
planned. For every population of 
5 million a central college and six 
local colleges will afford liberal or 
vocational training, full- or part- 
time, available to every adult 
wishing it. 


Aut: education is on the 
march everywhere. Enrollment 
doubled in the New York metro- 
politan area in a recent period. 
Yet New York itself has but 
scratched the surface. Of its 5 
million adults, less than half a 
million receive any organized 
adult education service. There are 
8 million persons in the United 
States who began but did not fin- 
ish college. 

Leaders a-wasting! 

Let’s have education for lead- 
ership, then. And for follower- 
ship, too. More and more of it 
for more people! But let us get 
the proportions right: one part 
training in how to make a living; 
one part training in how to live. 
That way we may come out, and 
just in time, with some uncom- 
mon men for this uncommon era. 
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We Can Gain 


LASTING PEACE 
IN OUR TIME 


I. AN article in THE ROTARIAN 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton recently 
suggested, on the basis of his 
knowledge as a distinguished 
American scientist and authority 
in the field of nuclear physics 
that the world might well escape 
from the scourge of war forevel 
if it could only manage to avoid 
such a catastrophe during th 
next 30 years. 

It is most refreshing to have 
eminent and well informed a pe! 
son as Dr. Compton envisage the 
ultimate and utter elimination of 
war as a practical possibility. It 
is a relief in these perilous times 
to find men in the public eye who 
can honestly express the hope 
that “peace in our time,” to use 
the much maligned cliché, can be 
more than a passing dream. 

There has been altogether too 
much talk about timetables for 

*To Survive We Must Serve, June, 1947 


Dr. Compton is chancellor of Washington 
University at St. Louis, Mo. 
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Says Trygve Lie 


Secretary General of the United Nations 


the next war. Some people, pos- 
ing as political realists, dare to 
believe in the possibility of war in 
the immediate future, while the 
earth is, so to speak, still warm 
from the last one. Their idea ob- 
viously is that: “We might as well 
have the whole thing out now 
while we are about it before we 
try to settle down again.” They 
are the protagonists of the guerre 
preveniative, or war to prevent 
war. They are believers in per- 
petuation of the sacred status quo 
at any price. To them force, as a 
means, is justified in the main- 
tenance of a precarious peace, as 
an end 

Others, more sober, but equally 
apprehensive, accept the fatalistic 
philosophy that war is an inescap- 
able and ever-present evil, some- 
thing that has always plagued 
mankind and always will. They 
think in terms of five years, ten 
years, or a generation of peace, 
basing their pessimism on the 


proposition that national, politi- 
cal, social, economic, and ideolog- 
ical differences are irreconcilable 
and that any attempt to settle 
them, or impose the status quo 
by armed conflict, must simply 
await the fattening-up process 
and recovery of nations which 
were reduced to impotency by the 
Second World War. They belong 
to the school of thinkers who con- 
sider peace simply as an interlude 
or breathing spell between wars. 
To their way of reasoning, war 
is the normal state of affairs; per- 
manent peace is unthinkable. 

The answers to these various 
apprehensions, it seems to me, are 
two: 

First: No breathing spell, no 
matter how extended, can be of 
any real value unless, in fact, it 
does last forever. 

Second: There are no differ- 
ences between nations which can- 
not be settled by peaceful means 
and there are no differences 
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which can be adjusted satis- 
factorily by resort to war. 

Those who can content 
themselves with the pros- 
pect of a temporary respite 
(vacation) from war are 
either more concerned about 
themselves and the immedi- 
ate present than they are 
about their children’s and 
mankind’s future, or, what is 
more probably true, they 
have just not thought the 
whole problem through. 

We all know how the re- 
cent war grew in ferocity 
from the early days of the 
Stukas and _ two-engined 
bombers, through the days of 
the Allied counter-offensive 
with the widespread use of 
mighty flotillas of heavy 
bombers and robot weapons, 
up to the climactic days of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
when whole cities were in- 
stantaneously blown to bits. 

We know that the Second 

World War, as waged in 


. . WE cannot satisfy 
even the barest needs of 
our peoples unless Gov- 
ernments concentrate ... 
resources and energies 
on elemental problems.” 


il 


the final chapter, was so awful as 
to be almost unendurable. 

We do not have to anticipate 
the discoveries of ‘the next ten 
years, or a generation hence, to 
envision a conflict far more le- 
thal and destructive than any- 
thing man has hitherto known or 
even dreamed. Yet, just as we 
know that war today or tomorrow 
would be more than mankind 
could bear, so we know that the 
destructive possibilities of war 
will become progressively more 
dreadful as the years roll by. The 
scientists tell us that push-button 
warfare will be a practical possi- 
bility within our own lifetime; we 
hardly need use our imaginations 
beyond that point. 

Thus, no sane man or woman 
can be content with a holiday 
from war. The hard, inescapable 
fact is that we must never, never 
experience it again. The next war 
can very well be civilization’s last, 
in more ways than one. 

The first basis for an enduring 
peace is the acceptance by all peo- 
ple of this idea of “permanency,” 
not as a dream or distant ultimate 
goal, but as the immediate bare 
minimum of what they desire and 
demand. Once this has become 
the accepted requirement it will 
be much easier to take those pro- 
gressive steps which are the pre- 
requisites of a permanent respite 
from strife. 

It is as simple as two-and-two- 
make-four to show that we can- 
not satisfy even the barest needs 
of our peoples for food, shelter, 
heat, and clothing, to say nothing 
of the normal amenities of human 
existence, unless the individual 
Governments concentrate every 
last scrap of their resources and 
energies on these elementary 
problems. 


Illustrations by Wilfred Jones 


Every factory that we have and 
every factory that we can build, 
every field that we have and every 
field that we can put into cultiva- 
tion, every last mite of our intel- 
ligence and resourcefulness and 
plain hard work, is required now 
to give the peoples of the world 
the reasonable livelihood to which 
all men are entitled. 

This was a truism before the 
Second World War; it is even 
truer today, when nation after na- 
tion is struggling to emerge from 
the impoverishment and disorgan- 
ization into which it was thrown 
by the recent conflict. Today it 
is a blatant and indisputable fact 
that none of the nations of the 
world is devoting its full energies 
and thoughts to these problems 
of reconstruction and recovery. 
Every nation which still retains 
complete sovereignty and control 
of its destinies—and many coun- 
tries which do not enjoy unham- 
pered freedom of action—is still 
pouring money and effort into 
such unwearable, inedible, unhab- 
itable, and unwarming objects as 
guns, tanks, planes, rockets, and 
other implements of destruction. 
An uncharitable observer might 
be tempted to the cynical conclu- 
sion that the powers of darkness 
which conceived the V-1 and V-2 
had set the style for postwar hu- 
manity. 

We know that armaments are 
not maintained and improved be- 
cause the nations of the world 
are a collection of scheming fu- 
ture aggressors; if one takes the 
tolerant view, it can be argued 
that most countries continue to 
spend their money on armaments 
and materiel de guerre because 
they have genuine and serious 
doubts as to their own security 
and the security of their imme- 
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diate and weaker neighbors or 
allies. 

But the point is this: Every 
country which arms admits, by 
so doing, its belief that war is a 
practical proposition, or at least 
sufficiently practical to be a pos- 
sibility which they must be pre- 
pared to meet. And this, as I have 
attempted to show, just does not 
correspond to the hard cold facts 
of our modern world. 


0... difficulty arises partly at 
least from habit. We of my gen 
eration have known two global 
wars; the world has been at war 
for about one-third of our adult 
lives. Consequently, we can be 
excused if we have come to ac- 
cept war as something that does 
happen. Yet I do not think we 
can continue to be excused if we 
refuse to shake ourselves out of 
this pernicious habit of thought 
and if we do not beat into the 
collective brains of humanity the 
realization that war does not have 
to happen again. 

Unfortunately, simply stating 
this problem does not solve it 
The trouble is that you cannot 
persuade people that there is go- 
ing to be permanent peace so long 
as nations continue to prepare 
for an unnecessarily inevitable 
war. Paying lip service to the 
ideal of peace, on one hand, and 
piling up armaments, on the 
other, simply does not make sense 
But you cannot expect the lead- 
ing nations of the world to cease 
preparing for war unless it is done 
on a collective basis, honestly, un 
qualifiedly, wholeheartedly, and 
with no suspicion of cheating on 
the part of anybody. 

Such a renunciation of war, not 
in words but in actual practice, 
cannot be achieved unless there 
stands solidly behind it a very 
genuine and universal will to 
abandon war on the part of the 
people as well as by their political 
leaders. And here again it is im 
perative that all peoples, making 
up all nations, subscribe to the 
proposition. The existence of a 
“will for war” or even a willing 
ness to entertain or tolerate the 
thought of war on the part of a 
single nation, or people however 
small, would jeopardize the whole 
proposition. 

To persuade people everywhere 
that war is now impractical, sui- 
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cidal, and cruelly stupid must 
therefore be one of our most 
commanding tasks. We must 
absolutely drill into people’s con- 
sciousness this idea: Never again 
shall nations resort to war. And 
the emphasis should be placed on 
the word “Never.” 

The second concept which we 
must cultivate, and keep on culti- 
vating and encouraging until it 
becomes a sturdy perennial, is 
the simple, if often ignored, fact 
that every international problem 
can be permanently solved by 
peaceful means and that no inter- 
national problem can be solved 
satisfactorily or even temporarily 
by violence. We must obtain uni- 
versal recognition and acceptance 
of this fact by a combination 
of practical demonstration and 
education. 

In the United Nations and its 
associated organizations we must 
continue to settle problems in a 
spirit of compromise and goodwill 
whenever that can be done with- 
out sacrificing the principles of 
the United Nations Charter. 
States which are members of the 
United Nations must be prepared 
to give and take in adjusting dif- 
ferences amongst themselves and 
must avoid creating the impres- 





“UNFORTUNATELY, simply stating 
this problem does not solve it.” 


sion that justice is available only 
on a restricted basis. When deci- 
sions are reached through due 
process of United Nations law or 
procedure, they must be accepted 
with grace and obeyed with the 
realization that the maintenance 
of the prestige and authority of 


the United Nations is essential to 
the safety and the welfare of the 
world community and every one 
of the nations in it. Such organ- 
izations as the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe and the Economic 
Commission for the Far East 
must be made to work effectively 
in codrdinating the reconstruction 
and rehabilitation of those areas. 
Here, too, the individual nations 
must keep before their minds the 
fact that a common, collective 
effort is the one true way to 
security, peace, and prosperity, 
be it for the high and mighty or 
the lowly and weak. 


Ww HILE we are seeking to dem- 
onstrate the effectiveness of com- 
munity effort in solving political, 
economic, and social problems we 
may also do well to recall to 
people’s minds how the alternate 
or blood-and-thunder method has 
worked in solving the world’s 
problems. Constant publication of 
a few pictures from Germany 
might be effective. If we must 
think in terms of timetables, and 
we tive on them in the United 
Nations, it might be good mental 
and moral exercise for us to make 
a few timetables for the better- 
ment of our world. We might 
ask: 

“When is illiteracy going to be 
eradicated from this country? 

“When are the people of that 
country going to have enough 
food calories to enable them to 
live and work properly? 

“When is the unnecessary 
plague of malaria going to be 
stamped out in a certain tropical 
country where one person out of 
five is stricken? 

“When are there going to be 
enough roofs to cover the heads 
of this population; when will 
there be enough clothes to cover 
the bodies of that people? 

“When are those deserts, about 
which we hear so much, going 
to blossom forth under the 
benign influence of cheap atomic 
energy?” 

And then, I might add, as the 
paramount question that must be 
answered: 

“When will the people of the 
world stop thinking in terms of 
war and begin thinking in terms 
of peace, and accept as axiomatic 
the premise that war shall never 
come again?” 
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THE BUSY MAN’S GUIDE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


U. N. has six ‘Principal Organs.’ News from Lake Success will be more understandable 


when you know them by name and how numerous sub-bodies are related to them. 


WHAT IT IS 


This is ‘‘the town-hall meeting of 
the world.’’ Each member of the 
United Nations has one vote. A two- 
third vote is required on all ‘‘impor- 
tant questions,’’ otherwise a simple 
majority suffices. It meets annually 
in September, but may be convened 
at the request of a majority of its 
members or the Security Council. 


Five of its 11 members are ‘‘per- 
manent’’—the so-called Big Five, 
the U. 8S., Russia, Britain, China, 
France. Any seven can rule on ‘‘pro- 
cedural’’ matters. On all other ques- 
tions, the Big Five and two other 
members must vote ‘‘yes’’ to get ac- 
tion; if a Big Five member votes 
**no’’ or fails to vote, it ‘‘vetoes.’’ 


In this body lies much hope for the 
eventual reduction of causes of war. 
Its 18 members are elected by the 
Assembly for three-year terms. It 
deals with international economic, 
social, cultural, health, educational 
matters; also human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. Decisions are 
reached by a simple majority vote. 


Purpose: To promote welfare of 
peoples in ‘‘trust territories’’ lead- 
ing to ‘‘self-government or independ- 
ence’’—‘‘a sacred trust.’’ Member- 
ship: the Big Five, trust administra- 
tors, enough more States, elected by 
the Assembly, to make the number of 
members not administering the U. N. 
trusts equal to those having them. 


This is a new body—but based on 
the old Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. Its 15 members hold 
office nine years and are elected by 
the Assembly and Security Council. 
Nine make a quorum for sitting. Of- 
ficial languages are French and Eng- 
lish. All judgments are final and with- 
out appeal. Its seat is at The Hague. 


This comprises the working staff of 
the United Nations, headed by the 
Secretary General appointed by the 
Assembly on recommendation of the 
Security Council. Appropriate staffs 
are assigned to the Economic and So- 
cial Council and the Trusteeship 
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WHAT IT DOES 


It may discuss any matters within 
the scope of the Charter and make 
recommendations to Security Council 
—but is limited in dealing with a 
specific security question. It selects 
six two-year (nonpermanent) mem- 
bers for Security Council, all 18 mem- 
bers of Economic and Social Council, 
several Trusteeship Council members. 


It has ‘‘primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security.’’ It can call for 
settling disputes by (1) pacific means 
—e.g. negotiation; (2) ‘‘complete or 
partial’’ breaking off relations-—e.g., 
diplomatic or economic, etc.; (3) 
force. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is associated with the Council. 


It makes studies and can recommend 
to the Assembly or members. Work- 
ing with or under ESC are 11 Special- 
ized Agencies (ILO—International 
Labor Organization; UNESCO—U.N. 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization; etc.), 11 Commissions 
(Human Rights, etc.), and non-Gov- 
ernmental bodies (including Rotary). 


It plans the report which adminis- 
tering States must make to the As- 
sembly on their trusts. It works with 
the Assembly in considering reports, 
studying petitions, and making peri- 
odic visits to trust territories. It is 
to consult with the Economic and 
Social Council and with its Special- 
ized Agencies whenever it desires. 


United Nations members (and other 
States under specified conditions) 
MAY accept as compulsory the 
Court’s jurisdiction on international- 
law questions, treaty interpretations, 
breaches of international obligations. 
Recourse to the Security Council is 
possible when a party fails to follow 
a judgment issued by the Court. 


The Secretary General is chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the United 
Nations, functioning as such at all 
meetings of all Principal Organs ex- 
cept the Court. He may call the Se- 
curity Council’s attention to any 
matter which he thinks may threaten 
peace and security, and must report 
annually to the General Assembly. 
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Assembly of 


F YOU ARE to be in New York 
September meeting of the General 


the United Nations—or for any other reason 
round out your visit by viewing the site of the 
U.N.’s new home 

That site, as you know, is on Manhattan Island. 


block wide and seven blocks 


and lies almost within 


A strip of land one city 
long, it fronts the East River 
the afternoon shadows of such famed towers as the 
Empire State and Chry 

Look not for 
Rather, cock your eye 
collection of old slaughterhouses, warehouses, and 
tenements which appear to have been badly blitzed. 


ler Buildings. 
a strip of clear land, however. 
shambles—a 


i 


f 


O! 1 l7-acre 


And they have been. Daily since July 8 large forces 
of men have been bombarding these structures with 
air hammers, crowbars, steam shovels, and gas 
torches. Soon—before this vear is out—the site 
should be levelled off 

What is to go up where these old forms are falling 
is, as you also know, a group of clean-lined, superbly 
beautiful buildings which will be the “plant” and 
tool and global headquarters of the United Nations. 


The circled sketch in the 
gives you a rough idea of the size and style of these 


photo on the opposite page 


buildings, for it is an interpretation of basic plans 
approved earlier this yea 
What shape the buildings will actually take may 


be known this month, for ratification of final plans 
is expected to come out of the General Assembly 
meeting opening September 16 in the old Sperry 
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TURTLE BAY, EAST RIVER, N.Y. 1853. 
Drawn by B.S Losstng. 














Gyroscope plant at Lake Suc- 
cess on Long Island—which 
is just a 40-minute ride from 
the new site. 

It’s all a little strange but 
highly exhilarating to us 
Gothamites. We lean on a bar- 
ricade and watch a bulldozer 
lay bare a stretch of midtown 
Manhattan earth and rock and 
muse that it is no longer that 
but world earth and rock. For 
New York and Uncle Sam gladly gave up all rights 
to this strip of riverbank, save that if the U.N. should 
ever abandon it, it would revert to them. 

We speculate upon the history which may be 
written here and think back over that which 
was. ’Tis said that Peter Minuit, fresh from Holland, 
got the whole of Manhattan from the Indians for a 
few trinkets worth $24. That was in 1626. Thirty- 
eight years later the wooded isle came under British 
sovereignty, its prospering little settlement of New 
Amsterdam on the lower tip being renamed New 
York and its settlers pushing gradually northward in 
its forest fastnesses. 

By 1775, when these same colonists took down 
their muskets to free themselves from the English 
crown, a few huge estates could be found here and 
there on Manhattan’s watery periphery. Typical of 
these was Mount Pleasant, the stately home of 
James Beekman. To reach it you sailed up the East 


Nathan Hale 
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Educational Consultant 


River to a small cove called Turtle Bay and, dis- 
embarking, walked inland past a mill and some 
storehouses. There, amid parklike lawns, stood the 
grand mansion. No trace of it remains today at 
Fifty-first Street and First Avenue where it stood, 
but its owner’s name survives in Beekman Place. 
Into Turtle Bay in March of 1776 there sailed 15 
transports loaded with American troops. They’d 
come down from Boston to help General George 
Washington fortify the island. Forced to retreat six 
months later, they saw the British Commander Lord 
William Howe set up headquarters in the Beekman 
residence. It was to Howe in this manor house that 
on September 21, 1776, British soldiers brought a 
young American they had captured. His name was 
Captain Nathan Hale. Tried as a spy and found 
guilty, he was hanged the next morning at an artil- 
lery location near-by. It was on hearing his sentence 
that he spoke those famed words: “I only regret 
that I have but one life to give for my country.” 
New York City was to grow like a weed in the 
19th Century. Foreseeing this, town planners of 
1811 created a design specifying blocks 200 feet 
wide and 800 feet long. Gradually this pattern spread 
northward up Manhattan, squaring off such country 
places and farms as those around Turtle Bay into 
lots and streets. Seeking perhaps to get away from 
complaining metropolites with sensitive noses, the 
butchers of New York bought some of this land. 
Through their Butchers’ Hide and Melting Associa- 
tion they purchased 22 lots which had been carved 
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out of Turtle Bay Farm. They paid $30,000 for the 
parcel, erected a slaughterhouse on it, and in time 
saw it develop into the meat-packing center of New 
York. Swift & Company had bought a stock interest 
in the ancient association just before the turn of the 
century and had set up a large operation on the two 
blocks it owned in the center of the district. 

City neighborhoods change, you know, and in re- 
cent years many New Yorkers began to feel that this 
section was esthetically and economically incompat 
ible with the splendid new ones around it. People 
began to dream what might be made of it. Foremost 
among them were the partners of Webb & Knapp, 
Inc., a progressive real-estate firm which had quietly 
assembled 90 percent of the land between Forty 
second and Forty-ninth Streets along the East 
River. Led by its President John H. P. Gould, Execu 
tive Vice-President Wm. Zeckendorf, and Vice-Presi 
dent and Secretary Harry Sears, the firm engaged 
Wallace K. Harrison, principal designer of Rocke 
feller Center, to help develop the site with the finest 
collection of office buildings, hotels, restaurants, and 
theaters anywhere and dubbed it “X City.” A 150- 
million-dollar investment was envisioned. 

But let’s leave “X City” for a moment and come 
back to the United Nations. For 11 months its Head 
quarters Committee had been searching for the right 
site for the new world-capital buildings. It was, by 
General Assembly vote, to be in the United States. 
West Coast sites had long since been ruled out; 
clearly the New York area was favored. But 
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FAMOUS architects of nine nations study clay models of buildings they are designing for 
the U.N. capital. Director of the Commission is New York’s Wallace K. Harrison (center). 


where in the area? Well, what 
about the old World’s Fair 
grounds on Flushing Meadows? 
Though the city had offered them 
free, U.N. opinion was strongly 
against them. Excessive costs or 
unyielding property owners ruled 
out every potential site. Utterly 
discouraged, the U.N. Headquar 
ters Committee would 
December 11—this was last year 
—and probably vote for a com 
promise site in another city which 
would please almost no one. 

You remember the rest of the 
story. A certain New York family 
by the name of Rockefeller 
D., Jr.. and his sons Nelson and 
Laurance and David 
in dad's office on the day before the 
deadline (Son Winthrop, abroad, 
was there in spirit). For the love 
of New York and the sake of the 
U.N. they couldn't let this thing 
go by default. Would their own 
Rockwood Hall estate on the Hud 


meet on 


John 


got together 


A CONTRAST in,New York real-estate deals. Peter Minuit 
“buys” Manhattan island for $24 worth of trinkets in 1626. 


son do? The U.N. could have it— 
if it wanted it—and free. This, 
as one of the sons phrased it, 
seemed the best available site but 
not the ideal site. 

Then the lightning — struck! 
What about “X City”? It now came 
out that four days before Webb & 
Knapp had telephoned Mayor 
Wm. O’Dwyer about making the 
site available to U.N. News of this 
offer set off a fast chain reaction. 
[It involved getting an option on 





the Webb & Knapp tract after 
business hours and _ obtaining 
promise of adjacent land from 


New York City. It reached out for 
such people as Uncle Sam’s U.N 
Representative Rotarian Warren 
R. Austin and James F.. Byrnes, 
then U.S. Secretary of State. The 
result was that the next morning 
the world learned that the site was 
available, that the Rockefellers 
would give the $8,500,000 it would 


cost. With immense relief and 
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jubilation, the U.N. Committee 
accepted the offer before lunch 
Three days later the General As- 
sembly accorded it overwhelming 
approval. 

So that, briefly, is how Turtle 
Bay Farm became the United 
Nations homesite. Now comes the 


building. For months ten of the 
world’s top architects, directed 
by Mr. Harrison, have been at 


work on plans. There must be a 
Secretariat building that will 
hold 3,000 workers at the outset, 
9,000 ultimately; another build 
ing almost as large for U.N.’s spe- 
cialized agencies and for the 55 o1 
more national delegations; a Gen 
eral Assembly building which 
will seat 1,200 delegates and the 
press and spectators besides; and 
there must be adequate quarters 
for the most potent of the U.N.’s 
six organs—the Security Council 
Radio studios, restaurants, clin- 
ics, the U.N.’s own post office— 
these, too, must be accommo- 
dated. And all this will come. 

One mild sunny afternoon last 
April I witnessed the dedication 
of the world-capital site. As the 
flag of the city of New York was 
lowered from a central pole, there 
immediately arose on 55 sur- 
rounding poles the flags of mem- 
bers of the United Nations. It 
was a moment none of us who saw 
it shall ever forget. It began a 
new chapter about an old bit of 
earth in which are centered, as 
the United Nations’ Secretary 
General Trygve Lie phrased it, 
“the hopes, the aspirations, and 
the ideals of all mankind.” 


IN 1946 the Rockefellers pay $8,500,000 for 17 acres of Manhattan for the 
U.N. site. Here U.N.’s Trygve Lie thanks the family through John D., III 
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L. IS an old saying that the 
newspapers put scandals, crimes, 
divorces, murders, and other evil 
deeds on the front page, but never 
mention the happy homes and the 
quiet lives of good people. There 
is commonsense in this: for few 
of us would buy or read a news- 
paper whose headlines consisted 
of such gratifying, but hardly ex- 
citing, items as these: 

“Thomas Jones did not kill his 
wife yesterday; in fact, he kissed 
her.” 

“Mrs. Dick Brown is not going 
to divorce her husband, even 
though he is only her first one. 
They were married yesterday, and 
she still likes it fine.” 

“Harry Robertson, cashier of 
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By Rupert Hughes 


Author and Commentator 


the First National Bank, did not 
steal a cent all day long today.” 

“The six girls who started foi 
Sunday school yesterday arrived 
there and got home safely, saying 
that a good time was had by all.” 

Such headlines would indicate 
an excellent state of civic health, 
but would sell precious few news- 
papers. 

It is natural and it is proper 
that when somebody kills some- 
body, or a bank is robbed, or a 
young girl is arrested for drunken 
driving and manslaughter, we 
should be deeply concerned over 
the crime and depravity of boys 
and girls. But we should not ig- 
nore the sunshine in our gloom. 
So I am writing the biography of 








Bah! Old Scrooge would say of this story. But 
not being Old Scrooge, you'll probably like it. 


a certain young girl of our day 
whose good deeds are blessedly 
obscure. 

This particular girl’s father is 
a softhearted fellow with a pen- 
chant for hard liquor. His only 
regular habits are losing jobs and 
piling up debts. He has been very 
generous about letting his daugh- 
ter fend for herself. 

At the age of 9 this pretty child 
of his was already earning money 
as what is strangely called a 
“baby sitter.” From the age of 9 
on she has supported herself, even 
by taking in washing. Waiting on 
table was a luxury. 

She was earnest and ambitious, 
but she was soon forced to give up 
all her dreams of going to a fin- 
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ishing school or a college. But she 
managed to acquire stenography 
and typing and found a job with 
a large firm. 

Now she denied herself little 
luxuries and saved her pennies 
with a grim determination to take 
a college course and pay her own 
way by extra toil. 

She denied herself the gayeties 
and hilarities of other young girls. 

Nonetheless love entered the 
picture as usual. It was not, how- 
ever, a wild, flaming-youth affair 
of the heavy-drinking, Marathonic 
jitterbugging and motormania 
that all too often lead to the hos- 
pital, the jail, or the graveyard. 
The young man she fell in love 
with was as earnest as she. He 
took the long view, too, and re- 
solved to finish a college course 
His father was not like her father, 
but sobriety and economy still left 
him too poor to send his son to 
college. So the boy was deter- 
mined to pay his own way. This 
solemn young man and this sol- 
emn young girl became solemnly 
affianced with a solemn resolve to 
wait for years for their marriage 
This was pretty heroic of them. 

For two long years they waited. 
He went to college, and she kept 
her job in the office, hoping to 
save up enough to get to college 
herself for at least a part of the 
course. 

The strain on these two young 
hearts was too heavy. Finally she 
proposed to sacrifice her plans for 
a higher education and marry the 
boy. While he was in college she 
would go on working and support 
him. 


Burm + his vacations he would 
work and help support himself 
Since her earnings would not be 
great enough to pay house rent 
as well as his upkeep, they de- 
cided to live in the small apart- 
ment of his parents for a mini- 
mum of rent. She would cook 
his breakfasts before he went to 
his classes and she went to her 
office. Returning after the long 
day’s work was over, she would 
cook his dinner and sit about 
while he did his homework. There 
would be little money left even 
so, though she shared with her 
mother-in-law not only the one 
kitchen and the one living room, 
but even the one bathroom. 

Their friends intervened. They 
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admired the utter devotion of the 
brave young lovers, but they pro- 
tested that it was almost inev- 
itably fatal to romance for a hus- 
band to take his bride to live with 
her mother-in-law, especially in a 
little, narrow flat where they 
would have no privacy whatever. 

The marvellous acoustics of a 
small apartment would give pub- 
licity almost to their secret 
thoughts. Their love life would 
have to be carried on in whispers. 
The unavoidable quarrels with 
the mother-in-law could hardly be 
kept so low. 

Furthermore, their friends ar- 
gued, the strain would be cruelly 
devastating for a young girl. She 
would work for two years more. 
When her husband came out of 
college, he would almost certainly 
have a long wait before he could 
hope for a real job. So she would 
have to keep on toiling for as far 
in the future as she could see. 

There would also be a danger- 
ous strain on the young man’s 
pride and self-respect if he lived 
so long on his wife’s labors. 

Added to these certain evils 
would be the everlasting possibil- 
ity that she would lose her job. 
The program made no allowances 
at all for accidents or ill health, 
and a highly possible breakdown 
as a result of the strain. More om- 
inous yet was the risk of a blessed 
event. A baby might well come 
along. It might be twins or more! 
This would mean not only that 
she would .have to give up her 
income—their income—but would 
add to it a ruinous outgo for doc- 
tors, medicine, baby clothes—and 
what-not. 

Even the bravest soldiers rarely 
face risks with the blind audacity 
of young lovers and they are more 
apt to be driven into it than re- 
strained from it by the warnings 
of others. But for once the worldly 
wisdom of friendly outsiders pre- 
vailed over fiery young love. 
These two earnest devotees ac- 
tually listened to reason. 

They called off the wedding, re- 
called the invitations, and an- 
nounced that they will postpone 
wedlock till he is out of college 
and into a paying job. They real- 
ize that if their love is not such 
that it will endure this deferment, 
it would much less likely with- 
stand two years of such dreadful 
hardships as their marriage would 


impose. She has resumed her 
dream of taking at least two years 
of college, so as to be a better 
helpmeet to him. 

This is distinctly one of the 
stories that does not make front- 
page headlines and is not put on 
the stage or the screen. But, as 
Tacitus said, “Happy is the nation 
that has no history,” so one could 
say, “Blessed are the lovers who 
keep out of the news.” 

The story is typical of the best 
in our modern life. A girl mar- 
ries whom she pleases to wed, 
with or without parental permis- 
sion. She prefers to be able to 
pay her own way, and almost no 
career is closed to her now. She 
approaches matrimony, not as a 
beautiful idiot transferred from a 
father’s care to a husband’s, but 
as a free and equal citizen, one of 
those to whom the Constitution 
grants the right to the pursuit of 
happiness. 


Is that pursuit of happiness far 
too many recently emancipated 
young women pursue too fast and 
too heedlessly. Many of them get 
into the papers or the hospitals 
or the jails. The newspapers pub- 
lish appalling reports of their mis- 
deeds and misfortunes. 

But more of them prefer to be 
good and sweet, honorable and 
faithful, patient and industrious— 
everything that is noble and valu- 
able to society. Some of them, 
when subjected to the difficulties 
and hardships that confront them 
because of the lack of money and 
the difficulty of earning it, still 
prefer self-denial and hard labor 
to dishonesty or dissipation. When 
we are tempted to despair of the 
younger generation and to give it 
up as a bad lot altogether, let us 
not forget the inconspicuous ma- 
jority who do not force them- 
selves upon our attention by their 
notoriety. 

So I have woven the wreath of 
this little biography of an anony- 
mous young heroine into a sort of 
crown for her wise and pretty 
head, and a tribute to her brave 
and beautiful heart. If there are 
others—and there must be many 
—whose heads this same laurel 
coronet may fit, let them wear it, 
and welcome! 

But, remember, you'll not read 
about them in your newspaper. 
They don’t make news! 
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o News notes gleaned at 
“Up 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill., U.S.A. 


Board Action. The RI Board was in session July 3-7, and on page 47 you will 
find a digest of important decisions. 


Committees. Only one RI Committee met in August—the 1948 Convention Commit-— 
tee. It assembled in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 18, to round out on-the-spot 
plans for 39th annual reunion of RI there. No Committee meetings are scheduled 


for September. 


Foundation Firmer. Enthusiasm is the right word to describe the July meeting 
of the Foundation Committee. Turn to page 52 for a current report on contributions, 
but read it with the knowledge that the Chairman, Harry H. Rogers, and his Com- 
mittee expect within a very few months the 2-million-—dollar goal to be topped. 

They are well pleased—as any Rotarian should be—with the 19 Paul Harris Fellows— 
(see page 18) who are this year to do advanced study on moneys supplied by the 
Paul Harris Memorial Fund, which is a part of the Foundation. 








CPP to Meet. Only three years old is the Council of Past Presidents—composed 
of ten Past Presidents of RI, with the current and immediate Past Presidents as 
ex-officio members. It meets annually to discuss items referred to it by the 
Board, this year at Jacksonville, Fla., November 10-14. The Board has designated as 
basic topics for discussion the following: 





Growth of Rotary—Problems Attendant Thereto. 

Development of a Long-Range Plan for RI Conventions. 

Possibility of a Biennial Administrative Schedule for RI. 

Branch Offices of the Secretariat. 

Boys Clubs and Other Junior Groups Patterned on Rotary Ideals 
As Training Ground for Future Rotarians. 

Period of Service of District Governor. 

Rotary Legislation——-Can the Present Procedure Be Improved? 

Review of the Work of the Council of Past Presidents during 
Its Initial Three Years. 

Improved Methods of Educating the Average Rotarian. 

Report of Commission on RI Administration. 


U. N. Observers. RI holds "consultative status" as a nongovernmental body 
in Category "C" with the United Nations Economic and Social Council .. . and is 
continuing the policy of having "observers" at meetings of various U. N. bodies. 
Director Leo E. Golden represented Rotary at ESC sessions at Lake Success, N.Y., 
July 19-August 16. Eric Grimwade, of the Secretariat staff, will attend General 
Assembly meetings starting September 16; European Secretary Lester B. Struthers 
will watch UNESCO in action at Mexico City in November. 


Institutes. "Getting Acquainted with Our World Neighbors" is the theme of 
Rotary Institutes of International Understanding for the 1947-48 season. Started 
in 1936, Institutes have attracted a total audience of more than 7 million, have 
been held in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, and Mexico. More 
than 2,300 Institutes have been sponsored in the U.S.A. and Canada alone by less 
than 1,100 Rotary Clubs. 


Subjects to be discussed under the 1947-48 topic include: Understanding the 
Peoples of the Orient; Understanding the Peoples of the Moslem World; Understanding 
the Slavic Peoples; Understanding the Peoples of Western Europe; Understanding the 
People of Latin America; Understanding the People of North America. 


Vital Statistics. Total number of Rotary Clubs: 6,245. Estimated total 
number of Rotarians: 305,000. Number of new and readmitted Clubs since July l, 
1947: 14 in eight countries. All these figures are as of August l. 
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Paul Harris 


FELLOWS 


THESE YOUNG MEN face a great year! They hold 
Fellowships for Advanced Study, honoring the mem- 
ory of Rotary's late Founder. Stipends range from 
$1,800 to $2,900 and are from the Paul Harris Me- 
morial Fund of the Rotary Foundation. Winners were 
selected after screening of candidates in Districts. 


EVERETT T. ALCAN 


“To be an intelligent citizen, I should 
understand and appreciate our European 
neighbors.” That is why Mr. Alcan, of 
Beloit, Wisconsin, wishes to study at an 
English or Swiss university. A graduate 
of Beloit College, he headed that school’s 
science department last year. Twice pres- 
ident of his class, he won outstanding 


social, cholastic, and athletic honors. 


JEFFERY HEATON ALDAM 











This young Englishman will study U. S. 
history when he enters Harvard Univer- 
sity this Fall. Graduate of Cambridge 


Unive! courses will 








fit him for post in foreign office of »trad- 
ing concern. Treasurer of Trinity College 
Historical Society. Served with distinc- 
tion during D-Day assault. Wounded dur- 


ing invasion of Normar 









Preparation for a ministerial career is 


sought | this Ohioan. He has a B.A. 








degree from Haverford College in Penn- 
svlvania. There he was active in debat- 
ing, radio, journalism, student council, 
music, religious work, and varsity sports. 
Wishes to attend New College in Scot- 
land or Cambridge in England. “A year 


abroad 


STEPHEN DAVID BECKER 













China’s politics interest this Yonkers, 
New York, student, so he plans to study 
at Yenching University in Peiping, China. 
Familiar with the Chinese, Japanese, and 
Spanish languages, he graduated from 
Harvard University in 1947. His year in 
China will be fulfillment of program be- 
gun in college. Activities. included stu- 
dent council, dramatics, football. 


















































STEWART COLE BLASIER 









A career in foreign affairs is one rea 
why this Michigan man (Grosse Poi; 
wishes to study at the’ Univers;; 
Chile in Santiago. At George Washing 


University he studied Latin Amerj 








history, government, and _ economj My d 
Speaks French and Spanish. Was 1 ¢ : 
Navy Task Group Supply Officer. Stude, # 
leader at University of Illinois, 
ROBERT EMIL BOIES 
This Wethersfield, Connecticut, 
will spend a year at Charles Universit 
Czechoslovakia. Served with U. S. Ma; 
Corps in Pacific. Purple Heart and B; 
Star Medals. One of U. S. delegation ») [i @ 
observe 1946 Greek elections. Yak 
versity graduate. Phi Beta Kappa. St 
council, Previously won three H 
ships, one fellowship. .* 
LEON TOLLIVER BOSWELL, Jr. 
| 

To further a trade career with | 
Americans, this Texan (San Benit - 
study at the University of La Plata 
gentina. He speaks, writes, and i 
Spanish. Graduated with honors { af 
University of Texas as bachelor of |! ; 
ness administration. With U. S. Nav i 
Pacific. Discharged with Lt. (j.g.) ra 4 
State finalist in high-school debate in 
JACK IRELAND BOYD 

3 
This Monticello, Arkansas, man ‘ 


career in the U. S. Department of 5! 
foreign service. At the Universit 
Geneva (Switzerland) he will st 
ternational relations. Was wartime wea 
er observer in Greenland. Gradu 
Arkansas A. & M. College. Seco 


class. Graduate student in internati 








relations at University of Chicag 









JACK EDSON CRESSMAN 












As pilot of a B-25 bomber, this Fairbu! 
Nebraska, student saw part of Eu 
from the air. That whetted his desire ' 






seek new viewpoints to acquaint himst 
with world situations. At McGill Unive! 
sity in Canada, he will be studying ! 
a journalism background. A graduate ® 
the University of Nebraska, he wants! 




















be a writer of “critical appraisement 
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AUBREY GOLDSMITH DAVIES 


To prepare for teaching of English lit- 
erature, this New Haven, Connecticut, 
resident will study at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England. He finished in 1944 at Yale 
University, where he also did graduate 
work. During war years he was a mem- 
ber of the American Field Service with 
the British Army in Burma. Winner of 


three scholarships. 


RENAN G. DOMINGUEZ 


This native son of Mérida, Mexico, is 
no stranger to the United States, where 
he will spend a year at the University of 
Illinois. Part of his education was secured 
at Bradley Polytechnic Institute in Illinois 
and at the University of Illinois. He 
will continue his studies in civil engi- 
neering, specializing in construction. He 
speaks, writes, reads Spanish and English. 


JACQUES PIERRE DUCHAMP 


To help fill in the “dangerous ditch” 
between nations caused by prejudices and 

norance is the goal of this young 
Frenchman. Choice of schools: Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Reason: Excellence of 
school and opportunity to visit numerous 
factories in that section. Course: Aero- 
nautical engineering. Background: Edu- 
cation at University of Lyon, France. 





RICHARD HOMER HADLEY 


Europe’s complex political and economic 
setup interests Mr. Hadley so keenly he 
will study economics and history at 
Cambridge, England, or Paris, France. 
Won B.S. degrees in civil and mechanical 
engineering at University of Washington. 
Was pilot in U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Sports: Skiing, football, mountain climb- 
ing. High-school valedictorian in Seattle. 


JAY STAPP JOHNSON 


This Middletown, Ohio, man is preparing 
for the Christian ministry. His first 
choice is the American University in 
Beirut, Syria; second is the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 
Background includes study at Oberlin 
College and Yale Divinity School. Treas- 
urer of student body at seminary. Active 
in forensics, student politics, athletics. 


SL 





VATCHE KALBIAN 













Study of heart diseases, preferably in an 
English college and hospital, is the aim 
of this native Palestinian. A four-language 
linguist—English, Arabic, Armenian, and 
French—he is now a doctor at the Gov 
ernment hospital in Nablus, Palestine. 
Served on faculty at the American Uni- | 
versity of Beirut in Syria. Outside activi 


ties: tennis, swimming, football, piano. 


ANDRE MECHELYNCK 





















To learn more about metallurgy, this i} 
Belgian plans to study at famed M.I.T. 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 
He graduated from the Free University 
of Brussels this year. An expert fencer, / 
he also plays a fast game of hockey. 
His Reform of Higher Education was 
published in January as a University of 


Brussels book. He reads four languages. 


SEYMOUR MENDELSOHN 













Already winner of a fellowship and a | 
four-year scholarship, this Reading, Penn- 

sylvania, man plans to study at the Uni | 
versity of London or the University of 
Geneva. His field of study is international 
politics. His 26 months of overseas serv- 
ice in Italy and North Africa provide 
background for studies. Set new frater- 




































nity mark in debate and oratory. 


PETER MANNING SMITH 





Training at Harvard University’s School 
of Business Administration is the desire 
of this Englishman. He studied at Elles- 


mere College and since 1940 has been 


to reach an advanced stage in the knowl- 
edge of business through study of U. S. 
methods and practices and become an 
industrial consultant.” 


economic and 





| 
employed by Rolls-Royce, Ltd. “I want || 
| 
| 
| 
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CARL CHING-TE WU 














Native of Tientsin, China. Educated in 






China and United States (Cornell Uni- 





versity and University of Michigan). 





Candidate for doctorate degree. Holds 








Department of State scholarship. Inter- 







ested in machinability and physics of 
metals. Frequently addresses large gath- 
erings. Prefers Graduate School at Uni- 





versity of Michigan. 
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HE’S NOT a doctor—but the training this young New Guinean is get- 
ting will enable him to give simple medical help to folk back in the hills. 


Vv... REMEMBER Fuzzy 


Wuzzy? A million or so of Aus- 


tralia’s Diggers and Uncle Sam’s 
G.I.s do! 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy angel,’’ one 


fighting Australian called him, in 
verses whose limping lines and 
rhymes doubtless caused many an 
English professor to shudder. Bi 
down under the poem caught 
on, for it was in the mood of 
multitude of mothers whose 
wounded boys had been carried 
tenderly and tirelessly over 
muddy mountains by these New 
Guinea natives. 

What has happened to Fuzzy 
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Vuzzy since the war’s spotlight 
shifted from him? 

You can get a partial answer to 
that question at Port Moresby on 
the south coast of Papua. There 
during the war was set up the 
world’s only medical school with 
instructions in pidgin English. 
Usually 20 young natives, picked 
for intelligence, are in a class. The 
instructor speaks— 

“Suppose head he pain,” he 
will say, describing the too-well- 
known symptoms of malaria. “He 
no like kai-kai [food]. What 
name belong this-feller some- 
thing?” 


By Gavin S. Casey 


“Along killem snake [pain], 
catchem atebrine,” he explains 
the treatment. “Along loosem 
fever catchem aspirin. He has kai- 
kai plenty water. Look at him 
good, makum sleep. Cover up 
along blanket. Catchem glass 
along mouth [thermometer] 
Tbs.” 

Equipped with such _ pidgin 
English instructions, the young 
men go to the mountain villages 
and, regardless of dialects there 
spoken, can do much to ease suf- 
fering and improve conditions. 

Other Fuzzy Wuzzies are being 
trained in skills acquired in war- 
time, such as telegraphy, tractor 
driving, and radio repairing. In- 
struction is given in selected vil- 
lages, at home. In short, Austra- 
lians are demonstrating in practi- 
cal ways their gratitude for the 
wartime loyalty of these natives. 

The Japanese radio, it will be 
recalled, promised them, along 
with other Orientals, a new co- 
prosperity plan. This effort was 
checkmated in part by coastal 
tribesmen who had been cheated 
and pillaged by Japanese pearling 
luggers in prewar days and had 
spread the word inland, “Jap-fel- 
ler, him no good.” 

Meanwhile Radio Australia, 
pamphlets in pidgin English, and 
Australian officers did their best 
to persuade them that their hap- 
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BY LUKE DOHENY from a wartime photo. 


t future lay with the United 
Nations. That most of the natives 
heeded this effort reflects not un- 
favorably on the 60-year record of 
Australia amongst them. 

White man’s history on New 
Guinea formally started in 1828 
when the Dutch took possession 
of the northwestern half of New 
Guinea. Pleas for Great Britain 
to annex the southeastern terri- 
tory were made by Australia in 
1874, 1878, and 1879, but the com- 
ing of German colonists in 1880 
brought anxiety to fever pitch. 
Three years later Magistrate 
Henry M. Chester, of Thursday 


| 


Island, acting under instructions 
from the Government of Queens- 
land, raised the British flag at 
Port Moresby on April 4 and thus 
annexed Papua, which consists 
approximately of the southeastern 
quarter of the island. When 
Britain refused to recognize the 
action, Australians were indig- 
nant. Finally in 1884 the British 
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Fuzzy Wuzzy Angels of the Kokoda Trail 


till popular in Australia is this wartime poem, by "Sapper" Beros: 


Many a mother in Australia, when the busy day is done, 
Sends a prayer to the Almighty, for the keeping of her son; 
Asking that an angel guide him, and to bring him safely back— 
Now we see those prayers are answered, on the Owen Stanley Track. 


Though they haven't any haloes, only holes slashed through their ears, 
And their faces marked with tattooes and with scratch pins in their hair, 
Bringing back the badly wounded, just as steady as a horse, 
Using leaves to keep the rain off, and as gentle as a nurse, 
Slow and careful in back places on the awful mountain track, 
And the look upon their faces makes us think that Christ was black. 












Not a move fo hurt the wounded as they treat him like a saint; 





It's a picture worth recording, that an artist's yet to paint; 
Many a lad will see his mother, and the husbands see their wives, 
Just because the Fuzzy Wuzzies carried them to save their lives, 








From mortar or machine-gun fire or a chance surprise atiack, 
To safety and the care of doctors at the bottom of the Track. 








May the mothers in Australia, when they offer up a prayer, 
Mention these impromptu angels with the fuzzy-wuzzy hair. 








An anonymous Australian mother was moved to write an "Answer": 





We, the mothers of Australia, as we kneel each night in prayer, 
Will be sure to ask God's blessing on the men with fuzzy hair, 
And may the Great Creator, who made both black and white, 
Help us to remember how they helped fo win the fight. 
For surely He has used these men with fuzzy-wuzzy hair 
To guard and watch our wounded with tender, loving care; 
And perhaps when they are tired with blistered, aching back, 
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| A FUZZY WUZZY belle—in a grass skirt popular 
| with G.Is as souvenirs... . Flowers often adorn the 





hair of young men. The “dog tag” worn proudly 
by this stalwart youth denotes service in wartime 
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Government yielded to Australian 
opinion. Within a few weeks, 
however, Germany formally occu- 
pied the northeastern quarter. 

Australia found administration 
difficult. The natives were head- 
hunters of the most ferocious 
kind, with each village the enemy 
of the next. Few tribesmen slept 
comfortably at night. Punishment 
of a malefactor made him a hero 
in his community, even if his 
main appearance as the central 
attraction was at the end of a 
rope. Administrators wisely con- 
cluded that spectators envied the 
victim and often were tempted to 
seek similar glamor. So murder- 
ers, instead of being hanged, were 
made policemen! 

This has worked out well, for 
the most successful killers were 
usually the bravest, craftiest, and 
most intelligent men in their vil- 
lage. After seeing a dazzling dis- 
play of white man’s power at Port 
Moresby, they were briefed on the 
advantage of working with and 
not against their conqueror. A 
crude insignia of rank and re- 
sponsibility for their villages sat- 
isfied cravings for prominence 

White adventurers who 
haunted the ports made a special 
problem. They had no respect 
whatsoever for native villages 
culture, or women Mine and 
plantation owners resented con- 
trols that interfered with hiring 
natives. For though Fuzzy 
Wuzzy is small and prone to rup- 
ture organs weakened by cen- 
turies of tropical disease if he lifts 
too much, he is well muscled 
with stamina and carrying power 

Before World War II, profes- 
sional recruiters for a fee per head 
indentured native labor at 80 
cents a month for long terms in 
the old German New Guinea 
which Australia governed under 
a mandate of the League of Na- 
tions. In Papua the going rate 
was $1.60 a month. 

Today the minimum wage for 
native labor is $2.40. Hardly 
cigarette money for a white man, 
but for Fuzzy Wuzzy it will buy a 
lot—twice as much as before. The 
pay is received with joy, though 
many white employers dole it out 
with reluctance amidst grim 
prophecies of social collapse and 
economic disaster. 

It is now illegal to work a na- 
tive for more than 44 hours a 





week, the same hours as thos 
worked by his white Australian 
neighbors. A strictly prescribed 
scale of rations ensures the 
worker more and better food, and 
the adequacy of dwellings is po 
liced. A full ration for a wife and 

half ration for each child must be 
given by the employer if a na 
family lives with him 
There are no more indentures and 
long-term contracts, and at th: 
end of 12 months of work each 
man or family must be returned 
to his native village, and not re 
cruited again for three months 


tive’s 


3 ECRUITING agents have been 
abolished, and the only persons 
who may engage labor are thi 
employers or their permanent, au 
thorized representatives. Mini 
mum employment 
ously 14 years and 12 years fo! 
domestic service—has been raised 
to 16 years, and the hiring of 
women except as domestics is for 
bidden. 

The war dealt a harsh blow to 
the New Guinea way of life. Na 
tives were marshalled and set to 
work or to fight. Soldiers from 
lands rich in canned goods and 
civilized comforts could see little 
value in a ceconut grove which 
however, might mean a half vear’ 
food supply to a New Guinea vi 
lage Eager huntet 
could hardly know that the prin 


age—previ 


souvenir 


itive articles they collected wer: 
often the vital tools of native agri 
culture and village industry. 

Approximately a million na 
tives live in Papua and the forme: 
German territory. They are sca 
tered in 
square miles of mountainous 
mainland and jungle-covered 
islands. But a very few thousand 
whites live in the coastal towns 
and plantations or in the gold 
fields. New Guineans quite prop 
erly are what United Nations ex 
perts term “a backward people 

When the ‘Japanese arrived 
only five centers had Government 
elementary and day schools; there 
was but one high school and one 
agricultural college. But the mis 
sions had 35 training centers, 44 
high and technical schools, 158 
elementary schools, 2,329 village 
schools, with a total attendance 
of 65,598 students. 

Now, new educational training 
centers are being set up in vari- 


villages over 183,540 
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villages to teach the tech- 
ical arts and crafts introduced 
n wartime, notably hygiene and 
simple medication. Effort is be- 
1g made to preserve indigenous 
lage crafts. Nonprofit trading 
tores are being established. 
Bombed-out Port Moresby has 
een reconstructed as a model 
llage. In short, Fuzzy Wuzzy 
learning that Australia is grate- 
ful for his loyalty in wartime 
when he fought beside the Dig- 
gers, carried the wounded, and 
lug deep ditches to drain malaria- 
reeding swamps. 
In the old military camp at 
Holdsworthy, in New South 
Vales, Australia, white adminis- 
trators are being trained. For 15 
eeks they study the history of 
e islands, practical law, an- 
ropology, hygiene, tropical med- 
ne, animal husbandry, and 
Then they go into the 
field for training under General 
K. Murray, of Queensland, the 
esent administrator. 


lietetics 


New Guinea’s new era started 

1945 when Australia’s Federal 
‘arliament adopted the Papua- 
New Guinea Bill, which looks to 
e eventual goal of natives han- 
lling their own affairs. It was 
nonparty measure, 
which the Labor Government 
d the Opposition were not 
t each other. 
feared the natives 
vould be “spoiled”’ by so sudden 
nd great a change. They said 
that discouragement of white set- 
tlement might interfere with fu- 
ture defense needs. The Papual 
Planters’ Association held that 
the reforms would increase pro- 
duction costs at least 50 percent. 
[It even petitioned the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain to “stay 
the hand of the Commonwealth 
Government of Australia,’ an ac- 
tion which neither he nor the 
British Parliament could take. 
Their dire prophecies may or 
may not be realized, but there can 
be no doubt that his Bill had the 
upport of the Australian people. 
Nowadays they may be less emo- 
tional than during the war about 
Fuzzy Wuzzy angels’’—and 
more critical of verse. But they 
are newly and strongly conscious 
that natives are human beings 
and deserving of a new, fair deal 
—the very fairest that can be ar- 
ranged. 
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A 24-HOUR dance welcoming the new year 


Chief performers are witch 


however, are losing their grip on the people as ‘‘doctor boys” increase 


doctors, who 


These young 


men are trained with Pidgin-English instruction and often do minor surgical jobs un 
aided. They work in the mountain villages of the islands where surgeons seldom go 
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Vee — Meyer Halushka 


Vice-President of the American Federation of Teachers; 
Labor Editor, The American Teacher 


= unions are on the 


march in the United States. In 
the last ten years the membership 


of the American Federation of 
Teachers (A.F. of T.) has multi 
plied more than fivefold. There 


are now nearly 400 affiliated 
teacher organizations reaching 
from Ketchikan, Alaska, on the 
north to Jacksonville, Florida, on 
the south, and stretching from 
Maine to California. There are a 
number of locals in which every 
teacher in the community is en- 
rolled. Instructors of all educa- 
tional levels, from the 
school through the graduate de- 
partments of universities, carry 
union cards. Principals and some 
administrators are admitted to 
membership under certain condi 
tions. Only superintendents and 
others who have disciplinary and 
rating power and who may exer- 
cise repressive influence upon 
classroom teachers are barred 


nursery 


THE DUNCE! is the way that Talbert ti- 
tled this New York World-Telegram cartoon. 
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from membership in the union. 

This upsurge of teacher union- 
ism does not stem from despair 
and discouragement. Desperate 
and discouraged teachers do not 


organize. They quit. Since 1939 
an estimated 500,000 men and 
women, more than half of the 


total number engaged in educa- 
tion, have left the profession. 

Qualified teachers are not avail- 
able to take the places of those 
who left. More than 6,000 schools 
are closed due to lack of teachers 
and about 75,000 children will be 
deprived completely of education- 
al opportunity. There is little hope 
for recruitment of new teachers. 
Only 7 percent of all college stu- 
dents are .enrolled in_ teacher- 
training institutions today, in con- 
trast to 22 percent in 1920. Only 
2 percent of the veterans enrolled 
in schools of higher learning are 
in teachers’ colleges. 

Not only are salaries shameful- 
ly low, but teaching conditions 
are insufferable. Classes are over- 
crowded. Instructional supplies 
and equipment are lacking. Many 
school buildings are dilapidated 
firetraps and health hazards. The 
National Resources Planning 
Board reported that fully 50 per- 
cent of America’s present school 
buildings were ripe for demolition. 

Dr. Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of the New York Times, 
stated after a nation-wide survey 
of schools: “Our schools were not 
bombed as were the European 
schools. But nearly two years after 
the war they are being wrecked 
just as much as though they had 
been blasted by heavy bombers.” 

The facts about American educa- 
tion are indeed frightening. They 
reveal a situation that cannot be 
accepted calmly as a possible edu- 
cational emergency. We are faced 
with an educational crisis. An 
emergency may be temporary and 
can in time disappear. A crisis, 
though it may bring recovery, can 
bring death. Optimism and pa- 
tience suffice in an emergency. 
They do not suffice in a crisis. 

Although the United States 
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leads the world in natural and in- 
dustrial wealth and economic 
power, it lags inexcusably in its 
support of public education. Prior 
to World War II the United State 
spent 3 percent of its total income 
on public instruction. In 1946 
the amount spent on education 
dropped to 1.4 percent of the tota 

War-torn Great Britain spends 

percent of her national income for 
education, and the Soviet Union 
appropriates 7.5 percent of her t 

tal annual wealth for the diffusion 
of knowledge throughout the land 
Many other countries surpas 

America in support of education 

Teaching in the United States i 
no longer a profession, but an un 
derpaid job which provides a very 
limited degree of creative oppo! 
tunity to serve the children and 
the community. Tyrannical board 
of education and dictatorial supe! 
intendents add further to the deg 
radation of the professional spirit 
of the instructors of American 
youth. 

Faced with these startling prob- 
lems, teachers realized that the 
national educational associations 
they so loyally supported had 
failed to avert disaster or initiate 
measures of recovery and educa- 
tional reconstruction. The “3 R’s” 
of the professional organizations 
—Research, Resolutions, and Re- 
spectability—were woefully inade- 
quate by themselves to save and 
rehabilitate America’s school sys- 
tem. Organized strength and col- 
lective action were needed. 

Affiliation with organized labor 
gave the teachers mass support 
and power. Organization into a 
union [Continued on page 51] 
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IN UNIONS ? 


Aerie wach 


TO! replies Joy Elmer Morgan 


Editor, National Education Association Journal, 
Washington, D.C. 
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\ : schools through contact with lead- have achieved similar goals by 
Pe: 4 ALAC UAAGA is ing newspaper and magazine writ- wgislation or are wor a. ¢ toward 

M : “4 —sers and radio commenjators.. Wh \\them. 
2 the OYutléid Slaves. its State asseeiat’; ten feruseins: There is no denying that edu- 
# Thewvere rn far “ahd protectién cationally many parts of the Unit- 
Wrest w of teachérs’in their legal and po- _—ed States are now in a desperate 
litical rights. situation. Some 70,000 classrooms 


Teachers’ unions and _ strikes 
naturally appeal to those who 


are closed for want of satisfactory 
teachers. More than 100,000 teach- 
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q HERE is nothing new in teach- 
» ers organizing to improve their 
status and to make schools 
better. This has been going on in 
the United States for more than 
100 years. But since World War 
I there have been two distinct 
trends which, for the past 27 years 
as editor of the NEA Journal, I 
have followed closely. 

One trend is toward professional 
organization, represented by the 
National Education Association; 
the other is toward unionization, 
typified by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers (A. F. of T.), 
which is affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor (A.F. of 
L.). The group linked with the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (C.I.0.) is very small. 

Contrary to what headlines often 

iggest, the drift toward labor 

filiation—and use of the strike 
weapon—has been slight, despite 
ubsidization by funds and organ- 
izers drawn from other branches 
of the labor movement. Irvin R. 
Kuenzli, executive secretary of the 
A.F. of T., reports a membership 
of only 49,000—out of more than 
900,000 teachers. 

Since 1917, NEA, however, has 
grown from a few thousand to 
nearly 400,000, which with mem- 
bership of affiliated State and local 
associations now exceeds 800,000. 
This professional group has: be- 
come the most powerful single 
force in the United States for the 
advancement of education, and 
will continue to be because of the 
high plane of its work. Its re- 
search is accurate and respected. 
Almost daily, NEA is seeking 
and spreading information about 
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want easy and quick solutions for 
problems. They reflect the world- 
wide unrest and revolutionary 
spirit which in some measure af- 
fect us all. Old landmarks are be- 
ing swept away and old values 
destroyed. Material aspects of life 
gain an exaggerated emphasis as 
compared with the spiritual and 
the intellectual. But great schools, 
no less than a great nation, are 
the result of a long, slow, heroic 
struggle and sacrifice. 

An incitement to direct and 
quick action at the present time 
unquestionably is the low salaries 
paid to teachers. A few genera- 
tions ago, teachers were itinerants 
and often with little character, 
training, or sense of responsibility. 
Times were simple. Money was 
searce. The standard of living was 
low. And teachers were paid ac- 
cordingly. In 1870 the average sal- 
ary was $189. In 1903 it was $361; 
in 1911 it had crept up to $491. By 
1917 it was $655 and in 1946 it had 
reached $2,000. 

Now this upward trend has 
been overtaken by inflation which 
has created serious conditions for 
teachers and others on fixed sal- 
aries. Many teachers are simply 
unable to live on what they are 
paid and have been forced to leave 
the profession or to engage in 
other activities to supplement 
their pay. 

Currently, the NEA, in codpera- 
tion with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and other 
groups, is working for a minimum 
of $2,400 for beginning college- 
graduate teachers, with regular 
increments running to $6,000 for 
continued growth and exceptional 
service. California already has a 
$2,400 minimum written into its 
State constitution and other States 


ers are practicing under substand- 
ard certificates—many of them in 
States where standards were al- 
ready ridiculously low. Three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand teachers 
beyond the normal turnover have 
left the schools since Pearl Har- 
bor. It is disturbing to find 10 
million adult Americans with so 
little schooling as to be virtually 
illiterate and 2 million children, 
aged 6-15, not in school. Five mil- 
lion out of 17 million men exam- 
ined for the armed forces in World 
War II were rejected for educa- 
tional, mental, and physical defi- 
ciencies which might have been 
largely [Continued on page 54] 
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= unions are on the 
march in the United States. In 
the last ten years the membership 
of the American Federation of 
Teachers (A.F. of T.) has multi- 
plied more than fivefold. There 
are now nearly 400 affiliated 
teacher organizations reaching 
from Ketchikan, Alaska, on the 
north to Jacksonville, Florida, on 
the south, and stretching from 
Maine to California. There are a 
number of locals in which every 
teacher in the community is en- 
rolled. Instructors of all educa- 
tional levels, from the nursery 
school through the graduate de- 
partments of universities, carry 
union cards. Principals and some 
administrators are admitted to 
membership under certain condi- 
tions. Only superintendents and 
others who have disciplinary and 
rating power and who may exer- 
cise repressive influence upon 
classroom teachers are barred 


THE DUNCE! is the way that Talbert ti- 
tled this New York World-Telegram cartoon. 
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from membership in the union. 

This upsurge of teacher union- 
ism does not stem from despair 
and discouragement. Desperate 
and discouraged teachers do not 
organize. They quit. Since 1939 
an estimated 500,000 men and 
women, more than half of the 
total number engaged in educa- 
tion, have left the profession. 

Qualified teachers are not avail- 
able to take the places of those 
who left. More than 6,000 schools 
are closed due to lack of teachers 
and about 75,000 children will be 
deprived completely of education- 
al opportunity. There is little hope 
for recruitment of new teachers. 
Only 7 percent of all college stu- 
dents are .enrolled in  teacher- 
training institutions today, in con- 
trast to 22 percent in 1920. Only 
2 percent of the veterans enrolled 
in schools of higher learning are 
in teachers’ colleges. 

Not only are salaries shameful- 
ly low, but teaching conditions 
are insufferable. Classes are over- 
crowded. Instructional supplies 
and equipment are lacking. Many 
school buildings are dilapidated 
firetraps and health hazards. The 
National Resources Planning 
Board reported that fully 50 per- 
cent of America’s present school 
buildings were ripe for demolition. 

Dr. Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of the New York Times, 
stated after a nation-wide survey 
of schools: “Our schools were not 
bombed as were the European 
schools. But nearly two years after 
the war they are being wrecked 
just as much as though they had 
been blasted by heavy bembers.” 

The facts about American educa- 
tion are indeed frightening. They 
reveal a situation that cannot be 
accepted calmly as a possible edu- 
cational emergency. We are faced 
with an educational crisis. An 
emergency may be temporary and 
can in time disappear. A crisis, 
though it may bring recovery, can 
bring death. Optimism and pa- 
tience suffice in an emergency. 
They do not suffice in a crisis. 

Although the United States 





leads the world in natural and in- 
dustrial wealth and economic 
power, it lags inexcusably in its 
support of public education. Prior 
to World War II the United States 
spent 3 percent of its total income 
on public instruction. In 1946 
the amount spent on education 
dropped to 1.4 percent of the totai 
War-torn Great Britain spends 3 
percent of her national income fo: 
education, and the Soviet Union 
appropriates 7.5 percent of her to- 
tal annual wealth for the diffusion 
of knowledge throughout the land 
Many other countries surpass 
America in support of education 

Teaching in the United States i 
no longer a profession, but an un- 
derpaid job which provides a very 
limited degree of creative oppo! 
tunity to serve the children and 
the community. Tyrannical board 
of education and dictatorial super- 
intendents add further to the deg 
radation of the professional spirit 
of the instructors of American 
youth. 

Faced with these startling prob- 
lems, teachers realized that the 
national educational associations 
they so loyally supported had 
failed to avert disaster or initiate 
measures of recovery and educa- 
tional reconstruction. The “3 R’s” 
of the professional organizations 
—Research, Resolutions, and Re- 
spectability—were woefully inad 
quate by themselves to save and 
rehabilitate America’s school sys- 
tem. Organized strength and col- 
lective action were needed. 

Affiliation with organized labor 
gave the teachers mass support 
and power. Organization into a 
union [Continued on page 51 
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» HERE is nothing new in teach- 
ers organizing to improve their 
status and to make schools 

better. This has been going on in 

the United States for more than 

100 years. But since World War 

I there have been two distinct 

trends which, for the past 27 years 

as editor of the NEA Journal, I 

have followed closely. 

One trend is toward professional 
organization, represented by the 
National Education Association; 
the other is toward unionization, 
typified by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers (A. F. of T.), 
which is affiliated with the Amer- 
can Federation of Labor (A.F. of 
L.). The group linked with the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (C.I.0.) is very small. 

Contrary to what headlines often 
uggest, the drift toward labor 
affiliation—and use of the strike 
weapon—has been slight, despite 
ubsidization by funds and organ- 
izers drawn from other branches 
of the labor movement. Irvin R. 
Kuenzli, executive secretary of the 
A.F. of T., reports a membership 
of only 49,000—out of more than 
900,000 teachers. 

Since 1917, NEA, however, has 
grown from a few thousand to 
nearly 400,000, which with mem- 
bership of affiliated State and local 
associations now exceeds 800,000. 
This professional group has: be- 
come the most powerful single 
force in the United States for the 
advancement of education, and 
will continue to be because of the 
high plane of its work. Its re- 
search is accurate and respected. 
Almost daily, NEA is seeking 
and spreading information about 
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4 pucyvncnncen acount 


MO! replies Joy Elmer Morgan 


Editor, National Education Association Journal, 


schools through contact w ith lead- 
ing newspaper and magaging writ- 
ers and radio conyples ators V1 
its State assogin . 

w ald a? “protectian 
O teachers’ in their legal and po- 
litical rights. 

Teachers’ unions and _ strikes 
naturally appeal to those who 
want easy and quick solutions for 
problems. They reflect the world- 
wide unrest and revolutionary 
spirit which in some measure af- 
fect us all. Old landmarks are be- 
ing swept away and old values 
destroyed. Material aspects of life 
gain an exaggerated emphasis as 
compared with the spiritual and 
the intellectual. But great schools, 
no less than a great nation, are 
the result of a long, slow, heroic 
struggle and sacrifice. 

An incitement to direct and 
quick action at the present time 
unquestionably is the low salaries 
paid to teachers. A few genera- 
tions ago, teachers were itinerants 
and often with little character, 
training, or sense of responsibility. 
Times were simple. Money was 
scarce. The standard of living was 
low. And teachers were paid ac- 
cordingly. In 1870 the average sal- 
ary was $189. In 1903 it was $361; 
in 1911 it had crept up to $491. By 
1917 it was $655 and in 1946 it had 
reached $2,000. 

Now this upward trend has 
been overtaken by inflation which 
has created serious conditions for 
teachers and others on fixed sal- 
aries. Many teachers are simply 
unable to live on what they are 
paid and have been forced to leave 
the profession or to engage in 
other activities to supplement 
their pay. 

Currently, the NEA, in coépera- 
tion with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and other 
groups, is working for a minimum 
of $2,400 for beginning college- 
graduate teachers, with regular 
increments running to $6,000 for 
continued growth and exceptional 
service. California already has a 
$2,400 minimum written into its 
State constitution and other States 














.« There is no denying that edu- 


Washington, D.C. 


have achieved similar goals by 
Pgis slation or are working toward 
hem. 


cationally many parts of the Unit- 
ed States are now in a desperate 
situation. Some 70,000 classrooms 
are closed for want of satisfactory 
teachers. More than 100,000 teach- 
ers are practicing under substand- 
ard certificates—many of them in 
States where standards were al- 
ready ridiculously low. Three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand teachers 
beyond the normal turnover have 
left the schools since Pearl Har- 
bor. It is disturbing to find 10 
million adult Americans with so 
little schooling as to be virtually 
illiterate and 2 million children, 
aged 6-15, not in school. Five mil- 
lion out of 17 million men exam- 
ined for the armed forces in World 
War II were rejected for educa- 
tional, mental, and physical defi- 
ciencies which might have been 
largely [Continued on page 54] 
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Less Work for 


THE FIRE TRUCKS 


Your life and property gre safer, because 
e idk voltage to make 


deliberately play with "fl 


certain your appliances wilPnot burn 


a from the theater 


one night, an Ohio famils 
flames chasing through their 
$12,000 home. 

After the fire truck 
an investigator pointed an acc 
ing finger at the molten remair 
of an electric clock. It had not 
been approved by U. | hich i 


found 


‘ 


a backdoor way of introducing 
you to the Underwriters’ Labo! 


tories, popularly known as “U.] 
Though it carrie Ine.” afte 
its name, U. L. is a not-for-profit 
organization. Put it down as a 
notable example of indust! 
recognizing the interrelation o 
‘elf-interest and public welfare. 
It started back in 1893 when a 
fellow named Edison was a 
tounding folks attending’ the 
World’s Fair in Chicago with 
illumination using neither coal 
oil nor gas. Electricity in the 


home was comparatively new— 
and the infant industry then 


building around it was deter- 


mined that it should be safe. 
Backed by 


insurance com- 







TRIC Fl \ 
13 aber > 
underrouile dlones ing 


Tabled seas Gras jpoc Cad 


INSULATED WIRE 


400 ft. 











THESE labels are among the many issued 
to the makers of U. L.-approved products 
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scientists 


. 


By Stanley S. Jacobs 


panies and others, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories was set up. Today 
U. L. lists 375,000 devices, mate- 
rials, and systems it has tested. 
They range from baby incubators 
to cleaning compounds, electric 
blankets to shingles, all of which 
you purchase free from fear. 

Visit U. L.’s vast red brick 
building on one of the side streets 
north of Chicago’s “Loop” and 
you'll understand why. 

The technicians there take 
nothing for granted. What they 
do to electric sockets, for example, 
is pure torture. 

First the sockets in rows 
are hooked to a double cross-bar 
device. This tirelessly yanks the 
chain on and off 50 times with a 
50 percent overload of 
Next, the chains are pulled on and 
off 6,000 times at the normal elec- 
tric load. Only a sturdily built 
socket stands up—and wins U. L. 
approval. 

A simple electric heater—the 
kind you use in the bathroom on 
a chilly day—is given 
which would break its designer’s 
heart were he a witness. After it 
is heated to a glowing red, a U. L. 
engineer wraps two layers of 
cheesecloth over the metal guard 
and then waits for something to 
happen. 

“The cheesecloth simulates 
your wife’s apron or a child’s 
nightgown or a blowing curtain 
or drape,” he explains. “If the 
cloth catches fire, we consider the 
heater unsafe. It must be rebuilt 
to get our approval.” 

Should the heater pass this test, 
it is tipped over on its side to rest 
on a bed of cheesecloth placed 
upon a soft pine board. It is left 


of six 


power. 


abuse 





in this fire-tempting position un 
til temperature conditions stabil- 
ize. The cloth and wood may 
char and blacken, but if no flame 


breaks out, U. L. considers the 
heater safe. 

In testing a waffle iron, they lay 
it in a specially designed machine 
which opens and closes the iron 
6,000 times. Then it is placed on a 
board covered with tissue paper 
and allowed to run indefinitely. 
Should the board and paper glow 
or burst into flame, down go the 
thumbs. 

“Know by tests” is U. L.’s slo- 
gan. No product gets a safety di- 
ploma until it has passed exhaus- 
tive ordeals. Electric clocks, for 
example, get a tremendously 
heavy jolt of electricity, with 
U. L. specialists watching to see 
whether the insulation will hold 
up or break down. Similarly, flat- 
irons are kept plugged in for 500 
hours. Their cords are twisted and 
untwisted thousands of times to 
determine the durability and flex- 
ibility of the insulation. 

Ever go into a gasoline filling 
station and flinch as a careless 
driver flicked his cigarette ashes? 
That’s bad business, of course, but 
U. L. has done much to reduce the 
danger from one of the world’s 
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THIS fire ex- 
tinguisher must 
quench the gas- 
oline-fed flames 
to qualify for 
the U. L. label. 


most explosive li- 


quids. Inspectors 
flex and bend the 
gasoline hose over 


mall rollers to test the 

tubing and ground wire 
provided in the assembly 
for carrying off static elec- 
tricity. The hose nozzle valve 
vhich admits gas into the tank is 
opened and closed 100,000 times. 
If the hose and pump pass U. L.’s 
tests, there is little danger of the 
gasoline leaking and thus inviting 
i fire. 

Safety matches must be safe in 
more than name. So a miniature 
guillotine-like machine is used to 
administer shock tests. After the 
match is placed on an anvil, a 
netal block is dropped upon its 
head. If it flares up, it’s no good. 
“It might do the same under a 
imilar shock on a home or barn,” 
the inspector explains. 

Should the match continue to 
show afterglow after being 
burned down to its tip, it and its 
fellows would be rejected. The 
same fate is meted out if the 
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match flares to life after being 
placed in an oil bath and heated 
until it ignites at less than 340 
degrees. 

U. L. subjects 
roofing and insulated wires to 
ageing tests. Slabs of roofing are 
laid out on the laboratory’s own 
roof, then allowed to weather for 
many years. Samples of wire are 
placed on shelves and then per- 
mitted to oxidize, often for years. 
They are not forgotten; check-ups 
reveal whether they have the 
stamina to merit U. L.’s label. 

Most spectacular of all tests, 
however, is that given a safe. 
First it’s baked in a furnace un- 
der terrific heat. Then engineers 
hoist it up a three-story shaft and 
crash it on a concrete slab strewn 
with bricks. If still intact, it un- 
dergoes another broiling. Finally 
inspectors open the doors and ex- 
amine papers left inside. Only if 
they are still legible and able to 


specimens of 


ASBESTOS shingles 
get a fiery test as a 
U. L. man checks. 





Photos: Underwriters’ Laboratories 


resist handling without crumbling 
does the safe get the U. L. nod. 

About half of the products 
tested flunk their examinations. 
When U. L. shakes its head and 
says, “We're sorry, but .. .” the 
article is returned to its manu 
facturer with a critical letter ex 
plaining its weaknesses. It’s then 
up to the manufacturer to co! 
rect them if he wants U. I 
blessing and listing 

U. L. forees no one to compl 
with it 
most manufacturers are reputable 
and try to correct their product 


recommendations, | 


deficiencies. Then they send them 
back again to run the gantlet 
This time they may be accepted 
Or again rejected. 

For the sad truth is that onl) 
75 percent of all products tested 
by U. L. get its okeh. When you 
buy one, you may feel sure it will 
not electrocute you. Or set fire to 
draperies. Or catch your wife's 
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hair in a wringer and scalp her 
They’re safe—as safe as human 
ingenuity can make them 

For the one purpose of this or- 
ganization is to protect you 
against two things: (1) your own 
carelessness, and (2) the Frank 
ensteins which make life more 
comfortable—and dangerous. Au- 
tomobiles which furnish speeds 
and luxurious transportation also 
can become flaming death traps 
unless safeguards are provided 
It’s the same way with oil burn 
ers which make ashes, clinkers, 
and hand firing only unpleasant 
memories. But, if shoddily made, 
they can 
ashes. 

It’s difficult to prove by actual 
figures the value of U. L.’s exam 
inations. That’s because there is 
no way of showing the numerou 
accidents, fires, or thefts pre 
vented by this group. And be 
cause U. L. makes its examina 
tions, your fire-insurance rates 
are lower. 

During an average year, fire 
takes 11,000 lives and costs prop 
erty owners about 560 million dol- 
lars in the United States alone 
Were it not for U. L., fire trucks 
would be racing 10, 15, or 20 times 
as often to fires. Hospitals would 
be jammed with accident victims 
And burglars would have a field 
day. Your home would be about 
as safe as a booby-trapped battle- 
field. 

U. L. is as independent as the 


reduce your home to 


TO MAKE certain that his safe really was burglarproof, a manufacturer turned over this 


vault for examination by U. L. technicians 


proverbial hog on ice—for it is not 
a government bureau nor is it sub- 
sidized by anyone. It solicits no 
business. Fees for engineering 
services finance it. Manufacturers 
gladly pay for the prestige of U. L. 
testing because they know that if 
their products are unsafe, they 
will not be in business long 

A refrigerator maker, for ex- 
ample, asks U. L. to inspect its 
new model. U. L. estimates the 
test will cost $150. Should costs 
total only $75, however, then that 
would be the fee assessed. But 
should complications enter and 
total costs mount to $350, U. L. 
charges only its first estimate of 
$150 

Let’s assume the 
passes all tests and the manufac- 
turer gains the U. L. listing. His 
conscience may be at ease, but 
U. L. doesn’t end its vigilance 
there. Its inspectors visit the re- 
frigerator plant. They may call 
there three days in succession. Or 
every other day for two weeks. Or 


refrigerator 


twice a year. 

If the manufacturer tries to 
save money by substituting in- 
ferior parts, the U. L. inspector al- 
most certainly will catch up with 
him. “Stop it at once,” he says 
bluntly,“‘or else.” 

If the warning fails, inspectors 
may invade shipping rooms or 
freight ears to jerk U. L. labels off 
from products. 

These safety inspectors—and 
U. L. has a field force of about 300 





Like all products tested by these safety experts, 


the safe received the roughest kind of treatment before it was awarded the U. L. label. 
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-are on the job all over th: 
United States. Some are hired on 
a part-time with school- 
teachers preferred. They turn in 
from 50,000 to 60,000 reports an 
nually. Their field of operations 
include giants of the industria] 
world—big concerns like automo- 
bile plants and electrical concerns 
—and little factories employing 
three or four workmen. 

Often the inspectors buy U. L.- 
tested products in stores and send 
them to the Chicago or San Fran- 
cisco laboratories for further 
checking. They make sure that a 
lamp cord made in Chicago and 
sold in Arizona, for instance, has 
insulation as good as that on a 
cord tested ten months ago. 

Foreign manufacturers selling 
their products in the United 
States sometimes send articles to 
Chicago for testing. This used to 
be especially true of a British 
firm making fire hose for sale in 
Canada. A Canadian subsidiary, 
Underwriters’ Laboratories of 
Canada, maintains offices in sev- 
eral key cities, but sends products 
made in that country to the 
United States for testing. 

For more than a half century, 
U. L. has been quietly going about 
its business. It is to turn the icily 
cold fish-eye of scientific scrutiny 
on every product brought before 
it. But the public which U. L. pro- 
tects knows very little about it. 
With that curious reticence char- 
acteristic of both the scientist 
and the altruistic businessman, it 
works on and says little. 

Only occasionally does a visitor 
in Chicago seek out its head- 
quarters. U. L. doesn’t discourage 
inspection of its test work. On the 
contrary, it offers a 30-minute 
sound motion picture—equivalent 
to an afternoon in U. L. labora- 
tories—which may be borrowed 
by Rotary Clubs and other groups 


basis, 


willing to pay _ transportation 
costs. 

But this is U. L.’s only gesture 
for public attention. Insurance 


men, however, know U. L. well. 
And so do the manufacturers who 
have sensed that they profit most 
who serve the public best. That is 
why thousands of orders are now 
on U. L.’s books. With plastics, 
electronics, and television moving 
from laboratories to factories, 
U. L. is going to be kept busy for 
a long time to come. 
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HE MANAGER of the American 
Rolling Mills office in Calcutta, India, 
called together his small staff one after- 

on and said: “April 22 will be Mr. 
Verity’s birthday, you know. I suppose 
you'll want a celebration of some sort, 


usual?” 
“That’s right,” one of the clerks 
agreed. “We've been talking about it. 


And we have an idea.” 
H. G. Hughes, the Englishman who 


rves as Armco’s Calcutta manager, 
listened to the plan, then nodded 
briskly. 


“Sounds very good,” he said. “It may 
be difficult, but I’ll go personally, and I 
think I'll take my wife.” He added, 
“It'll cost money, you know. Consider- 
able money.” 

“We're ready to put up our share,” one 
employee offered and the rest chorused 
their approval. 
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SEEING this bedridden youth in his window day after day, workers at an Armco plant visited him, gave him this electric typewriter. 
The gift was typical of those with which Armco people around the world celebrate the birthday of their company’s founder each year. 


So, on a mid-April evening, Hughes, 
his wife, and a trained nurse left Cal- 
cutta on the night train. With them 
were six native bearers to carry the 
heavy hampers they took along. 

All night they rode, north and east 
through Bengal. The next day they 


By Karl Detzer 


crossed the sacred Ganges and pushed 
on to the banks of the mighty Brahma- 


putra. There they loaded their baskets 
on a_paddie-wheel steamboat, later 
bumped along for hours in a bus. Then 


they crossed a jungle stream in dugouts. 
Finally, with their baskets piled high on 
bullock carts, they tramped into the low 
hills of Assam. 

They stopped at a lonely Baptist mis- 


sion to ask the way, and some distance 


beyond it found the starving village for 
which they had set out. The bearers 
unloaded the picnic baskets which were 
loaded with medicines, 
foods All day the 


company manager and his wife helped 


soap, bandage 3» 


and concentrated 


the nurse as she dressed festering sores, 
taught mothers to treat their children’s 
inflamed eyes, passed out vitamin tablets 
In the 
evening the party started the long re- 


and castor oil, iodine, and yeast 


turn trip to Calcutta, leaving with the 
village chief enough medical supplies to 
last a year. 

The birthday party had been a huge 
success. So were the hundred other 
parties that Armco employees, scattered 
over six continents, were holding that 
There were parties in or- 
phanages, hospitals, and city parks, in 
Paris and London, in South American 


same day. 
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mountain villages, on islands in the far 


Pacific. The strangest thing about all 
of them was that the man whose birth 
day they were celebrating had been dead 
three years. 

vho in 1900 


Verit\ 
founded the American Rolling Mill Com 


He was George M 


pany and built its first small plant it 
Middletown, Ohio. He died in 1943. Now 
each year on his birthday the 28,000 
Armco employees celebrate with what 


they call “a living memorial.’ 

Probably not one person in ten nov 
employed in Armco’s world-wide organi 
zation knew Verity, but those who once 
saw him will never forget him. In the 
early Summer mornings, long before the 
arrived for work, steel 


office force 


makers in the Middletown mills would 
look up from their sweaty labors to see 
the old man striding past. He was tall 
with a straight back and a military ai 
He had white hair, a white mustache 


; 


and clear brown eyes that locked out 


searchingly through rimless glasses 
Down 


picking his way among the white-hot in 


through the shops he strode, 
gots or moving slowly beside the cherry 
that thundered 
between heavy rollers 


red steel sheets 1long 
Often he paused 
to speak to some old hand, calling the 
name and 


Verity was no backslapper, yet 


man by inquiring after his 
family. 
a very human warmth shone through 
his dignity. 

It was part of Verity’s philosophy that 
workers of all ranks should not merely 
be satisfied with their jobs; they should 


be genuinely enthusiastic about their 
company. 
this spirit of pride, all the way from the 
front 


necessary to a successful organization as 


He believed that maintaining 


office to the back shop, was as 
sound finance and a skilled sales force 
The way to keep workers happy, he be- 


a personal 


lieved, was the human touch, 
interest in each man. 

Even those employees who never saw 
George M. Verity feel that 
him. 
for Armco receives a 


they knew 
Each person who comes to work 
little 


book which since 1919 has been the com 


CODY of a 


pany Bible. Verity wrote it himself, in 
his own hand. In it 
sturdy philosophy of business and the 
rules which 
guided him as he built his company. In 
a few hundred plain 
states that every industry must account 


he set down his 


from the beginning had 


words the book 
for itself to four groups of people: the 
stockholders, the customers, the work 
ers, and the citizens of the community 
A corporation has a serious responsi 
bility to all persons who in any way 
come in contact with it; it 
stantly prove to all skeptics, the little 
book insists, that it has a right to con 
tinue in business. 
I questioned 
about it and found that they not only 
knew what this book said, but believed 
in it. It is no wonder, then, that the 


must con 


scores of employees 
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idea for this birthday memorial started 
where it did. 
In 1943, Verity’s death, 


the people of Middletown began to plan 


shortly afte 
some sort of monument in memory of 
the man who for so long had been thei! 
leading citizen. But on November 4, 
that vear, some 20 workers in the shop 
sat down one lunch hour and wrote a 
letter to Charles R. Hook, 


in-law and company president 


Verity’s son- 


Instead of building something out of 
bronze and marble, they asked why not 
set aside the founder's 


period “to be spent in service’ 


birthday as a 
"? Hook 
tacked the suggestion to company bul- 
letin boards and asked for comments. 
Employees in the home plant in Middle- 
town accepted the idea at once and it 
soon spread to other Armco shops and 
offices across America and around the 
world. 

Naturally, not all the birthday celebra- 
tions are so spectacular as the trek to 
the Assam hills, but they all have the 
Last April the 
Ohio, for the 


same personal touch 


workers in Zanesville, 
third year, marched out to a little public 
park and planted an oak tree. On their 


Photo: Blank & Stoller 









THE LATE George M. Verity, of Middletown, 
Ohio, whose birthday April 22 is observed 
on six continents with countless acts of 
service to humanity. Employees of the 
steel company he founded began the tradi- 
tion four years ago as a memorial to him. 


way to the ceremony they heard of a 
local family that had lost its home and 
all its fire, so the 
workers quickly took up a collection and 
sent three of their number to deliver it. 
Not content with that, they passed the 
hat again and sent other employees to 


possessions in a 


the homes of Negro shut-ins with bas- 
kets of fruit. 

On the same day, in Baltimore, eight 
steel workers hurried to a hospital and 
volunteered their blood for a man who 











needed transfusions. Workers in M 
dletown rummaged through their atti 
and found 30 old iron beds; they lugged 
them down to the plant, painted them. 
and delivered them to a local fresh-ai; 
camp for children. Then they reached 
into their pockets and_ contributed 
$285.50, which they left with the beds. 

The Armco office workers in Washing 
ton, D. C., heard that the children in a 
local infantile-paralysis hospital were 
excited about the opening game of the 
baseball season even though they could 
not attend. So they rented a television 
set and installed it in a ward in time for 
the baseball-loving youngsters to see the 
President of the United States toss out 
the first ball. 

Girl clerks in the Ashland, Kentucky, 
plant two years ago “adopted” a 9-year. 
old Belgian child named Jeanie, whose 
parents had been killed in the war. The 
send her warm clothes, vitamin tablets 
and boxes of food. Each year, besides 
they send her a purse of $180. 

Company executives, not to be out 
done by the shop workers, hold a co! 
petitive examination each Spring for the 
sons of Armco employees, send the two 
with the highest ratings to a four-yea 
engineering course at the near-by U1 
versity of Cincinnati. 

In Barranquilla, Colombia, the Armco 
office force employed a teacher to in 
struct seven native employees in Eng 
lish. They 
courses in 


bought correspondence 
engineering for two othe: 
workers and, for good measure, endowed 
a bed in a local hospital. 

In Paris, France, the staff took the day 
off and shepherded ten war orphans to 
a circus ...and on the way home 
adopted one of the orphans. Two branc! 
offices in South Africa outfitted the chil 
dren in hospitals for the deaf with new 
clothing and them on a 
where all afternoon they rode a merry 


took picnic 
go-round. 

The Armco people in Panama disco\y 
ered that there was not a single pair of 
shoes among the children in a certain 
orphanage, so they practically bought 
out a shoe shop, hauled the stock to the 
orphanage, and personally fitted the 
youngsters with good shoes. 
nation and around the 
world, in steel mills, laboratories, war« 


Across the 


houses, and offices, Armco workers be 
lieve, as Verity did, in being good neigh 
bors, wherever they are. 

It has been a successful policy. In 47 
years the great Middletown plants have 
never lost a ton of steel and the workers 
never an hour’s wages due to a strike 
When the demand for steel is low, the 
company has always managed at least 
part-time work for every man who has 
been on the pay roll any length of time 

As a further tribute to Verity’s poli 
there is this living memorial 
thought up by and carried out each year 
by the workers. 


cies, 
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RE-DRAFTERS McCullough, Pettengill, and 
Knoeppel during the Sun Valley hearings. 







Time to Recode 


A special group is at work on unifying 









and simplifying Rotary’s body of laws. 


0... SUNNY morning last June, in environs meant for pleasure, 


three men shown above took up one of the most august tasks in f , “4 
GOVERNORS Jaroslav Podhajsky and Achille Bossie (both rear) 


tarv ‘ iss ; 1e ae ; y > arv ¢ , te . : . - . 
meek age a t plan the eperettng of wot a: law, they voice, respectively, the Czechoslovakian and Italian viewpoints. 
wi first going to find out what Rotarians think of it as it stands. 


So—for five days they sat where you see them here and welcomed, 
in groups of three or four, 39 men from 24 countries. Articulate and 
I 
































eager to help, the 39 brought into this courtlike but friendly cham- 
ber a global view of every kind of question from “Should our stat- 
utes specifically bar or provide for corporate action?” to “How 
often should international Conventions be held?” 


\ll this happened at the mountain resort of Sun Valley, Idaho, 
( ng Rotary’s International Assembly. Fruitful as it proved, it 
was only one step in a movement that had started earlier. Back in 
1946 at Atlantic City, Rotarians had declared (by Convention Reso- 
lution) that it was high time Rotary rewrite its constitutional 
documents. In the three decades of its growth, Rotary’s body of 
law had developed conflicts, deadwood, provisions open to various 

nstructions. The Board of Directors was now ordered to do some- 


ng about it and did. It set up a Steering Committee to Rewrite GOVERNOR Heikki Herlin elucidates Finnish opinion, while Mrs. 
Mildred Vandervelde, Secretariat expert on Rotary law, listens, 





the Constitutional Documents of RI and named as members the 
aforementioned trio: Past Vice-President Charles W. Pettengill, of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, Chairman; Past Director Raymond J. 
Knoeppel, of New York City; and Past International President 
Crawford C. McCullough, of Fort William, Ontario, Canada. 

Sizing up its job as being one of establishing “unity in the basic 

| essential aspects of Rotary,” the Committee went right to work 
in 1946-47 meetings on (1) the RI Constitution, (2) the RI By-Laws, 
(3) the RI Rules of Procedure, and (4) the Standard Club Consti- 
tution and Recommended By-Laws. Then came the Sun Valley in- 
terviews and after that a Resolution from the 1947 Convention say- 
ing, “Keep it up, boys!” Now comes world-wide correspondence, 
polling more opinion ...and a constant chipping away at the 
adamantine clauses of the documents themselves. In time the Board 
will know what the steering men recommend. Then, finally, a Con- 
vention will act on the total result. Out of it all Rotary should ac- 
quire a set of rules as modern and efficient as it itself. 





FRANCE specks through Governor Pierre Yvert. A stenotypist 
and Governor J. H. van Mameren, of The Netherlands, flank him, 
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Checkerboards in the Sky 


Architecture follows new patterns in Rio de Janeiro, 
where in May, 1948, Rotarians from the world around 
will assemble for their annual fiesta of fellowship. 


RAZIL had the courage 
away from routine and 
course, and as a result Ri 
t ] 


OUdy 


can congratulate itself 1 
the most beautiful buildings 
American Continent.” 

So says the Museum of Moder 
New York in its book Brazil Builds 
it be true that the city which will 
tertain Rotarians of the 
1948 Convention has the 
buildings in America, how 
about? 

A hurricane swept thi 
chitectural world of Sout! 
in 1929. It was produced by) 
of the famous Swiss-French ; 

Corbusier, who, with wor 
ings, fought against the 
the academic traditions 

Deep were the impressions 
busier made—so deep that her 
zil, for example, our modern 
ture can be stated as being com} 
percent of functionalism (ir 
Le Corbusier) and 10 percent 
influence. 

Some years after that fir 
visit, Le Corbusier returned to Rio 
Janeiro. A group of architects who wert 
in charge of the construction of 
building for the Ministry of Edi 
and Health invited him in 1936 
them as a consultant Together 
decided to make practical application of 
an idea long favored by Le Corbusie1 
They would employ the bra-luz 
system on the windows. Litera 
lated, quebra-luzes means 
ers,” and that is precisely 
devices are. Sets of panels installe 
or around each window, they break the 
light. In a sense they are built-in, exteri 
or venetian blinds. The French have an 
expressive name for them: brise-sole 
or “sun break.” 

Three years earlier Le Corbusier hi: 
recommended movable sun breaks for ; 
building in Barcelona, Spain, bi 
mained for Rio de Janeiro fi 
the idea, so appropriate for 
structures, into actual practice 
not, however, the exclusive i 
Corbusier and the daring Brazili 
chitects. That same year, for example, 
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By Alfredo E. Becker 


Architect; Rotarian, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


it was incorporated into plans made in 
Rome for a national fair building con- 
tructed in 1937. An imposing edifice, 
this structure has as its main facade an 
mmense, horizontal, stationary sun 
break. 

What distinguishes Rio’s Ministry of 
Education and Public Health Building 
(partially shown in the photograph on 
these pages) is the esthetically satisfy- 
ing use architects made of these mov- 
able louvers. In this instance they de- 
veloped not only a truly original struc- 
ture, but also one difficult to surpass 
architecturally. 

Considered the key to modern Bra- 
zilian architecture, this structure so 
popularized the quebra-luzes that they 
have found wide use in buildings of 
functional design and have developed 
many variations. Sometimes the light 
breakers are vertical, sometimes hori- 
zontal. Sometimes they are movable, 
sometimes fixed, sometimes combined 
Sometimes they are made of asbestos— 
as in the case of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Health Building, on which they 
are painted a light blue—sometimes re- 
inforced concrete in thin sheets. 


Tuer logical use in tropical climates 
is obvious. Employed only on sides that 
face the sun—which are the north and 
west walls on this side of the equator— 
they keep excessive direct sunlight out 
of the interior of the buildings, yet 
permit both light and air to enter. Fur- 
ther, they prevent window panes from 
overheating in the sun. All in all, these 
exterior quebra-luzes have become an 
indispensable element in the new Bra- 
zilian architecture. They are now a 
characteristic as peculiar to it as they 
are beautiful. But Brazilians are also 
using the old system of “colonial tran- 
soms”—oval openings for the admit- 
tance of air and light—with surprising 
architectural effect. 

Another important architectural ele- 
ment which Le Corbusier championed 
and defended was the idea of setting 
buildings on “free columns.” Resting, 
as it were, on stilts several stories high, 
and with nothing but pavement between 
the stilts, such a building again proves 
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Photo: G. E. Kidder Smith, Museum of Modern Art of N. Y. 
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perfectly adapted to the Tropics. Besides 
providing shade and free passage to 
people on the ground level, it also per 
inits breezes to freshen the hot 
sidewalks. The supporting columns also 
give added esthetic value to the build- 
ing, particularly if it is near a park or 
along a water front. 


cool 


Resting on such columns, an edifice 
gives the impression of arrogance, of 
proud posture. And when one grows ac 
customed to this type of construction, 
he becomes dissatisfied with buildings, 
especially public buildings, done in the 
conventional style. They appear to have 
sunk into the ground. The 
of the Greek temple no 


unsurpas- 
sable beauty 
columns, arrogantly 


doubt lies in its 


erect. 


I: IS Le Corbusier’s view that all 
buildings ought to meet the health and 
esthetic requirements of the people who 
must use and look at them, that it is a 
The structure 
raised on fulfills 
requirements and constitutes an element 
first 


crime when they do not. 


free columns those 


in urban architecture of impor 
tance in tropical countries. It is regret 
table that its use has not yet become 
general. It should, in my opinion, be 
come a rule in all tropical regions. 

The architecture 
retained some of the old. 


new Brazilian has 
It has used, 
for example, such decorative elements 
as the glazed tiles and granite blocks of 
colonial art. The Brazilian, like all men 
of Latin origin, is a sentimental person, 
but it is doubtful, even so, if these items 
borrowed from the past would have 
been employed had they not satisfied 
a functional purpose. Tiles and granite 
proved themselves in the past as an ex- 
terior protection against rain and sun 
No other facings stood up, especially on 
buildings near the sea. 

In Rio’s Ministry of Education and 
Public Health Building, then, architects 
employed tiles on both the exterior and 
the interior, some of them in large de- 
signs 40 feet high. Candido Portinari, 
famous modern painter of Brazil, de- 
signed the motifs which decorate the 
tiles: shells, mermaids, and sea horses 
all interlaced with a wide band of dark 
blue. Modern Brazilian architecture 
makes profuse use of fantasy in its tiles, 
and gains another unique characteristic 
therefrom. Wherever the decorative de- 
signs deviate from the Le Corbusier or 
Picasso influences, the motifs are clear- 
ly in disaccord with the functionalism 
of the work. 


note that back 


building of the 
Health 


the “revolu 


in the epoch when the 


Ministry of Education and Public 


Building was entrusted to 
tionary architects,” the Federal Govern 
the United 


raising its 


States continued 


ment of 
buildings in Washington in 
neoclassic style. At the same time the 
British were employing the archaeologi 
cal style of the Royal Academy of Lon 
Nazis were following thx 


Most curi 


don, and the 
forms of German classicism. 
ous of all was that in this same period 
had 
repudiated in the 


Le Corbusier and his school been 


“officially” Soviet 


Union with the argument that his form 


was archaic within the Russian archi 


tectural evolution. 


Se) 
iple 
? 
i 


So what Le Corbusier and his dis 
could not do in Russia, Brazil made 
the 
or rational architecture to the condition 


Brazil and 


”) 


sible: adaptation of functionalist 


and characteristics of 
people. 
Meditet 


is why 


Le Corbusier's architecture i 
ranean toa great extent, which 
proved easily adaptable to Brazil, where 
climatic and geographic conditions do 
not 
sun-bathed 


differ much from those around that 


sea Such adaptation of 


to Russia, and especially to Moscow 


would not, clearly, have been possibl 


for the determining conditions are ef 
tirely different. It should be 


bered, too, that it was in 


remem 
Russia where 


“modernistic art” was tested, failing 
completely. Brazil was fortunate in that 
‘gative 


it could profit from that ne expt 


rience 


Tae modern architecture of my coun 
try, then, has traits which make it out 
the architectures of 


standing among 


other American countries. not 
all of it is good, nor will it all be in the 
But it 
of this work has been unimportant 

Most of the 


Brazil possess a deep love for beautiful 


Perhap 


future. cannot be said that any 


modern architects of 


proportions. They like precise and ele 
gant lines. These 
of the Latin heredity which dates back 


instincts are a part 


to ancient classic times. 

North Americans who like functional 
ism appreciate the new architecture of 
Brazil. But when United 
States 
find them quite divergent in tendency 


we compare 
and Brazilian architecture, we 
as regards bulk and concentration: the 
Brazilian architects think more in terms 
of area and surface. The functionalist 
North American architect, however, can- 


not overlook total volume and depth. 


A close-up of Rio de Janeiro’s Ministry of Education 
and Health Building, often described as one of the 
most beautiful public edifices in the world. ...A 


characteristic of Brazil’s modern architecture, 


which 


many deem the finest in the Western Hemisphere, is 
the movable ‘‘light breakers’’ visible on these windows. 
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Diitiiiees referees and the 
United States Federal Trade Com- 
mission have something in com- 
mon. Both are charged with keep- 
ing offenders in line by making 
fair decisions and assessing just 
penalties. But the FTC has an ad- 
vantage. It has ample time to 
weigh the evidence; a referee 
rarely has. 

Nevertheless, the five men of the 
FTC often make hairsplitting de- 
cisions. For instance, here are two 
cases they recently heard. If you 
had been in their shoes, how 
would you have decided them? 


1. Case of ti 
Adver 

Expensive perfumes apparently 
call for a very distinctive type of 
advertising. In fact, descriptions 
often are as exotic as the scents 
themselves. For example: 

“A dreamy symphony of trop- 
ical flowers, the very breath of 
romance and enchantment.” “A 
disturbingly brilliant fragrance 
appropriately bottled in amber.” 

Came a day when a perfume 
manufacturer was summoned be- 
fore the FTC. 

“You advertise that your per- 
fumes come from the ‘famous Gar- 
dens of Miahati in Hawaii,’” the 
FTC charged. “In addition, you 
say ‘the scents are as fascinating 
as the islands where they orig- 
inated.’ 

“As a matter of fact,” continued 
the FTC prosecutors, “‘there is no 
such place as the ‘Gardens of Mia- 
hati’ in the Territory of Hawaii. 
Therefore, your advertisements, 
labels, picturizations, representa- 
tions, and implications are false, 
misleading, and deceptive.” 

The manufacturer protested. 

“What difference does it make?” 
he argued. “Women select per- 
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fume by the price, the package, 
and the scent. Perhaps the label 
is never read.” 

FTC attorneys thought dif- 
ferently. Unlike Shakespeare, 
they argued that a rose by any 
other name would not smell so 
sweet. 

Would you have ordered the 
perfume manufacturer to make 
his advertising stick to facts? 


Case of the Ove rgrow 
Grocery Firm 

“Too big for your britches.” 

That, in effect, was the FTC 
charge against a wholesale gro- 
cery firm. It claimed the respond- 
ent was stifling competition by 
unlawfully acquiring the capital 
stock of three rival corporations 
to form this titan of the wholesale 
grocery field. 

The firm did not take these 
charges lying down. 

“Since when,” asked its law- 
yers, “has it become a crime to 
grow large and efficient?” 

It was a good question, for the 
firm had followed the traditional 
American success formula. Orig- 
inally it was a small firm in an 
Eastern city with a 17-million- 
dollar annual business. In 1942 
it began to expand, buying up the 
capital stock of a Midwest con- 
cern. By 1945 it had acquired most 
of the common stock of three 
other competitors in the same 
area. It became Big Business. As- 
sets totalled 20 million dollars; 
yearly sales, 100 million dollars. 
More than 1,000 salesmen solicited 
business from 100,000 customers. 

So far, so good. Here was a 
chance for economies: straighten- 
ing salesmen’s routes, ending 
price-cutting policies, discontinu- 
ing “loss” items, etc. 

But the FTC didn’t like the mer- 
ger. 


“Buying up the capital stock of 


Y) You tDo 3 
(Ou hIO 2 


Business ethics may be simple in the abstract, 
but they aren’t so when you get down tocases! 


those other firms,” it charged, 
“has the effect of reducing com- 
petition, restraining trade, or 
tending to create a monopoly.” 

The company’s lawyers argued 
spiritedly. One move they made 
was to have the parent firm re- 
turn to the three merged com- 
petitors all capital stock originally 
acquired from them. This was 
done after it had bought up all 
common stock of the companies of 
which it already held voting con- 
trol. 

Having 100 percent ownership, 
the parent firm then obtained an 
unconditional conveyance and 
transfer of assets of these three 
companies. 

That’s the story—except for the 
decision. But several important 
points in law were involved. They 
cluster around U. S. laws designed 
to limit monopolies and to pro- 
mote free competition in business. 

Most notable are the Sherman 
(1890) and Clayton (1914) Anti- 
trust Acts. They and related laws 
almost uniformly regard “com- 
binations” as illegal, but court in- 
terpretations have varied as to 
what constitutes a combination or 
a trust. 

Nevertheless, on the basis of evi- 
dence in the grocery case, do you 
consider the company guilty of 
monopolistic practices injurious to 
competition? 

This case is a “toughie.” It gave 
the Commission and the firm’s 
lawyers much to debate during 
the course of the hearing. 

For a digest of the FTC de- 
cisions in this and the foregoing 
case, turn to page 48. 
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Speaking of Books— 


FOR THE ARMCHAIR TRAVELLER 


Relax with these volumes and 
see Mexico, Alaska, Siberia, 
and New Zealand. No tickets 
to buy, no bags to wrestle! 


EADING THE Rotarian for July as 
yrepare this article, I find these sen- 
quoted from Rotary’s San Fran- 
Convention speech of Richard C. 

e, 1946-47 President of Rotary In- 
tional: “By far the greatest influ- 
which Rotary can have in our day 
he one most needed is the advance- 
of international understanding, 
ill, and peace, through a world 
vship united in the ideal of serv- 
This is the Fourth Object in Ro- 


but of supreme importance to the 
in which we live is the fact that 


ittainment alone can avert a third 
war, one which well might 


the end of civilization as we know 


cept for the few of us who can 
vel widely, books offer the best means 
gaining that understanding of the 
ple of other lands which all of us 

most earnestly seek, to meet the 
yrtunity and fulfill the obligation 
ch Rotarian Hedke’s words so clear- 
set before us. I have no hesitation, 
efore, in offering ROTARIAN readers 


gain this month an “international” 
elf—of books of many kinds, dealing 
th many phases of life in many lands. 
[he books I personally have most en- 
ed, in all the month’s reading, take 
southward from my home in Mich- 
first to Mexico and then to 
tralia. The book that carries my 


p recommendation for pleasure in this 
S a novel—its title Paquita, its au- 


r Robert Raynolds. It is a novel of 
Mexico in the early years of the 19th 
tury, of the beginning of the long 
evolutionary struggle which created 
Republic of Mexico and at last the 
free and united nation of today. 

[t is a novel of extraordinary firmness 
and integrity—in delineation of charac- 
ter, in details of place and time, in 
heme and meaning. It is filled with a 
ieep appreciation of the Mexican land- 
scape, a deep love and understanding of 
people. It is marked by humor—real 
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By John T. Frederick 


Author and Reviewer 


Photo: ¢ A. Rusby 


THE CHURCH of Santa Prisca in the photogenic village of Taxco in Mexico. Two books re- 
viewed this month concern that land—one a historical novel, the other a work on architecture. 
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humor, that warms the heart and b 


ens the sympathies, humor in the ma! 
ner of the greatest novelists of the past 
—one of the rarest of qualities in 


fiction of today. Thi 
shall return to soon, for rereading, co! 
fident in renewal of the keen ple 


it has given me. And no reader, I tl 

can enjoy that pleasure without gaini 
at the same time a quickened appret 
tion and understanding of the Mexico 
of today in this illumination of the Mi 


ican past. 
Much of Mexico’s story is written v 
lasting magnificence in her buildings. An 


inclusive, discriminating, and authorita 
tive reading of that part of Mexican 
history is presented in The Story of 
Architecture in Mexico, by Trent E. San 
ford. This handsome book, well written 
and generously illustrated, will be a 
boon to every prospective traveller in 
Mexico. To the stay-at-home, it has 
tained interest and value in its inter- 
pretation of Mexican history as revealed 
in architecture. 

From Australia come two books which 
will give great delight, but to a smaller 
circle of readers: those interested in 
natural history, to whom every good 
book about living things is a notable 
perience, a group in which I readily in- 
clude myself. Furred Animals of A 
tralia, by Ellis Troughton, curator of 
mammals at the Australian Museum, is a 
systematic account of one of the most 
remarkable animal populations of t 
globe. Australia has more animals “of 
its own”—unparalleled in other conti 
nents—than any other region of the 
world. Mr. Troughton writes of platypus 
and koala, of wombat and kangaroo, in 
language the layman can understand 
and with a fine enthusiasm for his field. 
He makes a strong plea, which I trust 
Australians will heed, for prompt meas- 
ures to preserve certain harmless and 
interesting forms of life which are near- 
ing extinction. 

Wonders of the Great Barrier Reef, 
by T. C. Roughley, formerly president 
of the Royal Zoological Society of New 
South Wales, renews in me a desire first 
cherished in grammar-school geography 
days: sometime to visit the place of 
which he writes, to see the things he 
describes. He writes admirably, with 
informality but with no lack of scien- 
tific precision, of the colored corals, the 
giant clams, the myriad strange and 
beautiful living things of the great Reef. 
Both of these books contain many at- 
tractive colored illustrations. Both help 
the reader far away to know and ap- 
preciate something of one aspect of the 
Australian Continent. 

At the other end of the Pacific Alaska 
Beckons, in the title of a new book by 
Marius Barbeau, folklorist and anthro 
pologist for the Government of the Do 
minion of Canada. This volume—most 
engagingly and appropriately illustrated 
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by Arthur Price—is an interweaving of 
the myths and legends of the Alaska In- 
dians, as Dr. Barbeau’s sympathetic 
tudies have revealed them, with the 
facts of their lives in recorded times 
and the evidence of their Asiatic origin. 
Few books in this field offer so much 
both of fresh experience and of stimulat- 
ing information for the general reader. 

A more conventional book, designed to 
give up-to-date information about the 
great northern territory today, is Intro- 
ducing Alaska, by J. B. Caldwell. It 
contains fact-filled chapters, written 
competently, on Alaskan travel, home- 
steading and farming, lumbering, and 
other practical aspects of the rapidly 
developing region. 

So far so good, we might say, glancing 
back along our international shelf at 
books pleasant, entertaining, agreeably 
But this world of today is 
not wholly pleasant or harmonious—it 


informing 


is tragically far from it; and any really 
representative international bookshelf 
must contain some of the books that 
treat the darker sides and graver issues 
of the times. Either or both of two such 
books I feel it is deeply important for 
many thoughtful people in the demo- 
cratic countries of the world to read— 
and absorbing books they are, though 





DUST COVER of Folklorist Barbeau's book. 
His artist son-in-law Arthur Price designed it. 


scarcely entertaining: Conducted Tour, 
by Ada Halpern, and The Dark Side of 
the Moon, by an anonymous writer. 
Conducted Tour is the autobiographi- 
cal narrative of a Polish woman—a 
young woman, highly educated and a 
teacher of science—who was one of the 
hundreds of thousands of Poles taken 
from their homes and families to forced 
labor in Siberian prison camps during 
the Russian occupation. The Dark Side 


of the Moon is composed of select 
from many such narratives, with « 
ments and supplementary data. 

In THE Rotarian for July I reviey 

an excellent book by John L. Stri 
about the Russian people, “Just Tell t 
Truth,” a book stressing the friendlin: 
of the common men and women of 
Soviet Union and emphasizing their « 
structive achievements. That book 
resents the bright side of the Rus 
picture, as these present the dark. 
I would have these books—especi 
The Dark Side of the Moon—read 
primarily as revelations of one side 
the Russian story, important tho 
they are in that respect; I would } 
them read for the light they throw 
the central problem of our time. 

That problem is stated in a prefa 
by T. S. Eliot—to The Dark Side of t/ 
Moon which alone would make the bo 
worth owning. “We are,” he declar 
“in a period of conflict between cultu 

. - The culture conflict is the religi: 
conflict on its deepest level: it is « 
whole pattern of life against anoth« 
The aggressions of Japan and Germa 
he concludes, “did but bring to a he 
a malady with which the world wa 
ready infected; and their collapse o1 
leaves the world with the disease 
every part of its body.” 

It is the conflict between two vie 
of the human person and of the m«¢ 
ing of human life. In the one vie 
Christian but not limited to Christianit 
every human being has worth and d 
nity in his own humanity, and is “ 
dowed with certain inalienable right 
In the other view, the person has 
worth save that measured by his se 
ice to the State, and no rights which t 
State is obligated to respect. What 
latter view can mean is document: 
in these books. The prison camps 
Siberia seem far from the lives of m« 
of us; but their meaning comes clos: 

I believe that no one can read the 
books honestly and thoughtfully wit 
out being led to renewed searching 
his own heart, to a fresh examinatio! 
of his community and national life. | 
it not clear that the weakness of our 
ture, and hence the strength of tl 
which opposes it, lies in our ethical fa 
ures—as nations, as communities, a! 
as individuals? The strength of our cu 
ture, and the hope of its survival, mu 
be measured by the degree to which t! 
conflict of the age is clear to us, and ot 
own conviction of human worth a! 
rights is a living faith. 

* * * 
Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 

Paquita, Robert Raynolds (Putnam, $3 
—The Story of Architecture in Mezi 
Trent E. Sanford (Norton, $6).—Furred A’ 
imals of Australia, Ellis Troughton (Scril 
ner’s, $5).—Wonders of the Great Barri: 
Reef, T. C. Roughley (Scribner's, $5) 
Alaska Beckons, Marius Barbeau (Caxt« 
Printers, $4.50).—ZJntroducing Alaska, J. B 
Caldwell (Putnam, $3.75).—Conducted Tou 


Ada a (Sheed and Ward, $2,.—T/ 
Dark Side of the Moon (Scribner's, $2.75 
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One of the greatest 
petroleum-base 
lubricate metals 


@ Cutting Fluid. 
ordinary 
ing fluids used to 
g turned on lathes or other shaping 


backs of 


nes is that they often produce 
‘re dermatitis on the operator. A 
cutting fluid now being offered is 

1id to combine cooling and adequate 
ition, but without objectionable 

on the skin It comes as a 
noninflammable concentrate 

is diluted by the with 15 

1es of water. Because the concen- 
ncludes a powerful emulsifying 

it actually cleans as it cools, re- 

ng all oil from the metal. It is said 
alcohol, or abra- 


user 


ntain no solvents, 


® More Pig. Formerly to get more pig 

ve had to build more blast fur- 

But now a method has been 

ped to use more efficiently those 

ready have It simply requires 

1 blast furnace be operated under 

pressure—only about ten pounds 

inch at the maximum— 

h results in 20 percent greater pig- 

12 percent reduc- 

n coke consumption, as well as in- 

d net yield revolutionary 

yvement is closely linked with the 

oxygen in open-hearth furnaces 
iking steel. 


juare 
production with 


This 


® Awning Beautifier. Faded and 
soiled awnings can now be made 
to look like new with a paint made 
specifically for the reconditioning 
of canvas. It also protects them 
from mildew and rot. The paint- 
preservative does not stiffen the 
canvas or cause it to crack or peel. 
In 13 colors, including black, white, 
and aluminum, it actually resolves 
itself into the texture of the can- 
vas, giving it beauty and protec- 
tion. The colors are sun resistant 
and water repellent, which means 
they stay beautiful regardless of 
the weather. 


® More for Less. When by using bet- 
er insulation you can make a standard 
s-cubic-foot refrigerator have a 12-cubic- 
foot capacity, it is practical even if the 
insulation does cost a bit more. This 
s what is being done through use of a 
ew form of silica aerogel. Naturally, 
e more extreme the temperature differ- 
the more valuable the better in- 
sulations become. Liquid-air containers 
represent at present the greatest com- 
mon extreme, but thermos bottles, froz- 
en-food lockers, and trucks for hauling 
iry ice also present great temperature 
This new insulation, made 
rom sand, is the only one known whose 
neat transmission (K factor) is actu- 
ally lower than the theoretical calcu- 


ences 


extremes. 


f 
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lated value for “still air.” It is not only 


efficient, but also fire resistant, mois- 
ture resistant, noncorrosive, and per- 
manent. 


@ Seeing the Unseeable. A problem in 
using the electron microscope has been 
the too transparency of the ob- 
ject to be viewed, a disadvantage which 
has now been overcome by two scien- 
The slide holding the mounted 
specimen is placed in a high-vacuum 
chamber which also contains a gold fila- 
ment. When the filament is heated to 
incandescence, it gives off a shower of 
gold atoms, just as the ordinary electric- 
light bulb filament 
In this way the object is plated with a 
molecular gold film which makes it cast 
a clearly Thus a spiro- 
chete of syphilis is made to look like 
Even a single protein 


great 


tists. 


gives off tungsten. 


visible shadow 


an angleworm 
molecule, 
50/100,000,000 of an inch long, has been 


estimated to be scarcely 


photographed 


@® Corncob Stockings. Just as an old 
Kentucky question was, “How many gal- 
lons are you getting to the acre?” 


so a 


new one is, “How many pairs to the 
bushel?” That is, how many pairs of 
nylons are you getting to the bushel of 
corncobs? Actually from corncobs or 


the hulls of oats, rice, cottonseed, etc., 
furfural is made. This is converted into 
adiponitrile, the basic chemical for mak 
ing nylon 
at first, but now it is less than 10 cents 
a pound. The use of more than 200 mil- 
lion and similar 


Furfural cost $2.50 a pound 


pounds of corncobs 


Photo: Acme 





WHEN starlings get an owl in their sight, 
they quickly take to wing. This two-faced 
hooter, fashioned of aluminum, was devised 
to scare a million of them out of Decatur, IIl. 


agricultural by-products annually in the 
making of furfural is certain to have a 
stabilizing effect on agriculture. More 
and more the job of the farmer will be 
to raise the basic raw materials for the 
chemical industry 


@ Mildew Mapped. A large chemical 
company has issued a map showing the 
varying degree of mildew damage in dif 
ferent areas of the United States. It 
makes clear that the chief factor in the 
problem is humidity, not temperature 
The maximum damage is in areas where 
out-of-doors humidity is 80 percent or 
more. The map is highly informative 
and may be obtained free of charge 


@ Speedy Cooker. A new electronic 
oven for the rapid preparation of 
foods in public eating places has 
just been brought out. The an- 
nounced cooking times for items of 
food seem fantastic to a farmer's 
son whose boyhood was spent firing 
an old iron range with corncobs. 
Here are typical cooking periods: 
frankfurter in a roll, 8 seconds; 
gingerbread, cake, and biscuits, 20 
seconds; hamburger and onion in 
a bun, 35 seconds; etc. Frozen foods 
are cooked without any prelimi- 
nary thawing. Because of their 
small size, these electronic ranges 
or ovens should prove popular in 


airplanes, buffet cars, and other 
similar places where space is at a 
premium. 
@ Lightest Rock. A large American 
chemical company now manufactures 


a powdery silica by removing the mois 
Silica jel causing 
shrinkage of the solid structure As it 
nearly 95 percent 
lightest substances 


ture from without 
comes to us, it Is 
air, one of the 
known. It is one of the few substances 
that is a better heat insulator than still, 
dry air itself, and it is so fine as to be 
aphanitic—that is, the individual par- 
ticles are invisible to the naked eye. A 
single cubic inch of the powder is said 
to contain than half a trillion 
particles and it is likely the finest agent 
known for reducing the shine of lac 
quers, varnishes, or even textiles 


more 


@ Air Purification. 
are usually 
water particles or 


Air-borne bacteria 
with minute 
Glycol vapor 
great affinity for water It is 
therefore and kills the 
teria. The glycols (generally propylene 
or triethylene glycol is used) work best 
in air with high humidity. If properly 
vaporized, propylene glycol is said to be 
effective as an air purifier in concentra 
tions of one part in 8 million of air and 
one in 400 million of triethylene glycol 
The latter is considerably cheaper. To 
be most effective, the installation should 
be properly engineered as a part of the 
ventilating system. The operating ex- 
pense is low and the effectiveness high. 
Most installations so far are in hospitals 


and office buildings. 
. > > 


associated 
dust 
has a 


absorbed bac- 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THe Rotarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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ROTARY'S President, S. Kendrick Guernsey 
(left), accepts a symbolic wheel from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Rotarians Glenn V. Culp and 
Lee Lovinger. A boys’ clubber, 12, made it. 


Photo: McCormick 





DAGENHAM, England, Rotarians cherish 
this portrait of Founder Paul P. Harris, given 
by Alex G. Shennan (right), of Chicago, Ill 
Receiving it are E. Bowen and L. Pinkham. 


Photo: Barton 


PAUL BEVILLE was equal to the test put to 
him by fellow Rotarians in Chandler, Ariz., 
recently when he was installed as President. 
They had him mount a 14-foot pole erected in 
the dining hall, And there he ate his lunch. 
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There are a multi 
tude of ways in 
which Rotary Clubs 
can and do aid in promoting youth proj- 
ects in their communities. For example, 
the Rotary Club of Crepar City, UTAH, 
helped purchase a station wagon with 
dual controls for use in teaching driv- 
ing classes at the local high school. 

The Rotary Club of GrorcetTown, Kry., 
recently awarded a one-year scholarship 
at a local college to an honor graduate 
of a GEORGETOWN high school....A 
number of years ago HARVARD, ILL., Ro- 
tarians were instrumental in putting 
music in the local schools. Now they 
feel more than repaid. MHere’s why: 
The school band won first place in a 
recent State-wide contest—and _ then 
came back home and serenaded the 
Club. 


Put ‘Drive’ in 
Youth Work 





‘Rotary and The Internationa! 
Service Committee 


World Peace’ . 
of the Rotary Club 


of LONDON, ENGLAND, recently prepared 
a useful pamphlet entitled Rotary and 
World Peace. Among the many topics 
considered are the nature of world 
peace, factors tending to destroy world 
peace, scope and limitations and equip- 
ment of Rotary in work for world un- 
derstanding, what Rotarians can do as 
individuals, etc. 


They were once 
schoolboys them- 
selves, and_ Rotar- 
ians the world around act as if they 
remember it. The Rotary Club of Ma- 
TANE, QUE., CANADA, plans, for example, 
to see the 7-year-old son of a poor fam- 
ily through his education. Another 
Club in the Province of Quebec—GRAND’ 
Mere—has purchased a piano for a blind 
boy of unusual talent, and is providing 
him with a private instructor, as well 
as with a teacher for school subjects. 

. The HILLSVILLE, VA., Rotary Club 
has just assisted one young man 


Memories Stir 
Boosts for Youth 














through medical school, and is 1 
planning to send a girl through coll 
... The LINnDALE, TEx., Rotary Club 
as its guests at every meeting studs 
from the junior and senior classe 
the local high school, selected for t] 
scholastic standing, citizenship, 
popularity with the student body. 

The Rotary Club of BREwsTER, N 
is planning two $400 scholarships in 1 
form of student loans. . .. The 1 
school lunchroom in FALKVILLE, AI 
was sponsored and paid for by the | 
Rotary Club. Cost: $2,000. ... Paw 
N. Y., Rotarians have been active 
drive to raise funds for a sound p 
jector for the high school... . Rotari: 
of La GRANGE, N. C., backed the lo 
school athletic program to the extent 
raising funds for uniforms and equi 
ment for the football team. ... T 
Rotary Club of NorTH BALTIMORE, OH 
provides lights for the local school fo 
ball field. Community talent has 
chance to be heard over the air in § 
VER CREEK, Pa., thanks to the speci 
youth hour on a local radio station. T 
hour is sponsored by the SILVER CRE: 
Rotary Club. 


A keen feeling of ir 
ternational frien 
ship prevailed at t 
recent gathering of fire department 
from seven southern Texas commu! 
ties in EAGLE Pass, Tex., when they we! 
joined by members of the department « 
PIEDRAS NEGRAS, MEXxIco. Perhaps there’ 
a bit of Rotary reason behind that feel 
ing, for officials of the BRACKETTVILI 
UVALDE, and PIEDRAS NEGRAS department 
are members of their local Rotary Club 


Firemen Feel 
Fellowship 


Rotarians of MIAMI 
Fia., are still re- 
counting the plea 
ures which they had—and caused—at 
recent foreign-trade forum held during 
World-Trade Week. They entertain¢ 
delegates from various Latin-American 


Trade Forum 
Fun for 'em 


ACTION! There is no lack of it as some 250 Hanford, Calif., grade-school athletes compete 
in the annual Rotary-sponsored track and field meet. After winners’ medals and ribbons 
have been distributed there is always plenty of food for everyone—and then entertainment 
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ies. Rotarians in many of those 
have probably already heard offi- 
eports of the friendly feeling and 
for many of the delegates were 
ers of their local Rotary Clubs. 


Although the Rotary 
Club of Star, N. C., 
; one of the smaller 
in District 191, its members are 
One in which they take 
is their Boy Scout program. Ata 
meeting attended by 
ximately representatives of 
‘lubs, Eagle Scout badges were pre- 
the Club’s 


They Are Stars 
with the Scouts 


project 


intercity 
00 
d to five members of 


troop. 


60 Rotarians, 
representing 45 dif- 
ferent Rotary Clubs 
s, attended a dinner held dur- 
e recent General Assembly of the 
yterian Church in Montreat, N. C. 
dinner will long be remembered, 
the Rotarians contributed $131 to- 
i a scholarship fund which is being 
ee young women to 


‘Chip In’ for Some 
Scholarships 


1A 


State 


to send thi 


fentreat College this Fall. Sixty per- 

of the college’s 400 students are 

ding on scholarships. They hail 

7 States in the U.S.A. and from 
other lands. 


Anniversaries Congratulations to 
for Five More five Rotary Clubs 
which are observing 

silver anniversaries in September! 
Morrilton, Ark.; 


are Tuscola, IIL: 


, N. J.; Indianola, Iowa; and De- 

Lakes, Minn 
Citizen Awards Those attractive 
for 23 Youths medals which 23 
BAYONNE, N. J., pub- 


and parochial-school graduates have 
showing to and relatives 
to them of scholar- 
extracurricular activities, and per- 
il appearance. Known as citizenship 
ird medals, they were presented to 
17 graduates at a recent meeting 
he Rotary Club of BAYONNE as a high 
nt in the Club’s youth program for 
tecipients were selected by 
e faculty of each school. 


friends 


on the basis 


19 


year. 


Rotarians of BRAZIL, 
InD., have adopted a 
long-range program 

ich includes sponsorship of the only 
organized youth camp in the county ca- 
tering to both boys’ and girls’ groups. Ob- 
taining an old abattoir, the Rotarians re- 
modelled and repainted it, transforming 
t into spacious sleeping and eating quar- 
A balcony and built-in bunks are 
planned. A former member, who now 
holds membership in a Texas Rotary 
Club, was so impressed when he heard 
about the camp idea that he and his 
brother donated $3,000 to provide addi- 
tional facilities for the camp. 


New Use for 
Old Abattoir 


tore 
é C 


An important day in 
the history of BELorT, 
WIs., Was commemo- 
rated recently when the local Rotary 
Club coéperated in the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the establishment 


Beloit Turns 
Time Backward 
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MATTERS medicinal were pretty much on 
the minds of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Rotarians 
recently. One day the Club paid special 
tribute to a local firm of cough-drop makers 





THE EFFECTIVENESS of radio in aiding a 
Rotary Club to inform the public on world 
affairs was demonstrated in Kokomo, Ind., 
recently. Careful plans and codperation with 
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A GOOD deed, indeed! Taking money from 
its Good Samaritan Fund, the Rotary Club of 
Long Beach, Calif., recently put it to good 
use by purchasing this station wagon for the 
Adelaide Tichenor Orthopedic Clinic. Clinic 








(Smith Brothers) on its 100th anniversary. 
Then more than 100 members stayed over- 
time to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to be vaccinated en masse against smallpox. 
Phot« Adama 

e 


WKMO brought in newsmen and editorial 
writers from near-by Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis (above) who aired different viewpoints 
on controversial topics now in the headlines. 
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benefits would be deprived to many of the 
young patients were they forced to depend 
on public conveyances. Instead they are 
transported safely to and from the clinic for 
treatment and to and from the clinic school. 
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LEAKY skies are discouraging, but members of the golfing fraternity in the Rotary Club of 
Hartford, Conn., are persevering. So, after several delays, they held their recent tee fest in 


Photo: 


Hartford Times 


a downpour. One waggish member thought a diving helmet suitable attire for the occasion 


of Beloit College—at first known as Mid- 
dle College. As nearly as possible, the 
cornerstone laying and other parts of 
the original ceremony were reénacted, 
with authentic costumes, the same 
songs, etc. The Rotarians and others were 
then luncheon guests of the college. 


As time goes on, the 
Rotary Club of DAL- 
LAS, TEX., is develop- 
ing its attendance to greater perfec- 
tion. Each year certificates are awarded 
honoring those maintaining perfect at- 
tendance for one or more years. Here’s 
how the record has grown: In 1942 the 
Club honored 76 members, whose at- 
tendance aggregated 327 years. In 1946, 
it cited 136 with an aggregate of 596 
years of perfect attendance. 


596 Years of 
Perfection 


When There's It goes without say- 
ing that if there’s a 


Work to Do... Jp 
Rotary Club in town 


and a community project needs “some 
pushin’,” you'll find Rotarians with 
their shoulders to the wheel. For ex 
ample, LITTLETON, CoLo., Rotarians re 
cently subscribed $2,500 within 15 
minutes to purchase land for a com 
munity center. . . . MILLINGTON, TENN., 
Rotarians are promoting a natural-gas 
system for their town—along with 
street improvements. An artificial- 
ice plant and a new playground are 
recent projects of the Rotary Club of 
LOUISEVILLE, QUE., CANADA. .. . In SHAW, 
Miss., Rotarians are working for the 
extension of a natural-gas line into 
town. . . . Worcester, N. Y., Rotarians 
inaugurated petitions for a new post- 
office building in their city. ... A street- 
marking and house-numbering project 
is underway in Vinton, La., thanks to 
Rotarians. The objective: a mail-deliv- 
ery system. . . . The Rotary Club of 
VANDALIA, Mo., is sponsoring a new com- 
munity water supply, a playground, and 
a swimming pool. . . . In OVERBROOK, 
Kans., Rotarians raised $3,000 by popu- 
lar subscription for the gravelling of all 
streets in town. . . . KALonA, Iowa, Ro- 
tarians are backing community efforts 
to secure a paved highway through 
their town. . . . Rotarians in Liserty 
CENTER, OnI0, have joined with another 
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SPONSORSHIP of youth projects such as this 
ol’ swimmin’ hole and other, more modern 
facilities at its Scout camp are high on the 
“must” list for members of the Rotary Club 
of Port Arthur, Tex. The Club also main- 
tains three craft for use of its Sea Scouts. 
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group to try to build a small fact 
in their community. Gas is be 
piped to Lockport, La., through eff: 
of the local Rotary Club. The Club | 
also been instrumental in securing 
steel bridge over a near-by stream. . 
MOUNTAIN VIEW, Mo., Rotarians h: 
been behind an improvement campai 
which included the marking of parki 
spaces and a general city clean-up. . 
NEWBuRG, W. VA., is getting a volunte 
fire department because of the inter 
of the local Rotary Club. ... Dial t 
phones for its community are the g 
of the Rotary Club of PLAQuEMINE, | 
. . . Largely through the efforts of R 
tarians in SupAN, Tex., a “Texas-size” 
paving project has been completed. T 
result: paving of 62 blocks in town a1 
36% miles of farm-to-market roads. . 
The ALMA, KANs., Rotary Club has s 
ceeded in placing its town on the tra: 
portation map by getting a bus line t 
serve the community. ...A better w 
ter system is the current communit\ 
project of the Tremont, Pa., Rota 
Club. . . . In GREENWICH, OHIO, the R 
tary Club is making, placing, and paint 
ing waste cans on street corners, a1 
is working to arouse the public to th 
need of a garbage-disposal system. . 
Local cemetery improvement is a co! 
munity project of the Dricecs, Iba: 
Rotary Club. 


The Rotary Club 
YANKTON, So. Dak., 
recently came _ into 
ownership of a collection of early-da 
photographs of its community, taken i: 
the 1870s and during the Missouri River 
flood of 1881. The collection, which also 
includes other historic relics, was pre- 
sented to YANKTON Rotarians by Earl S. 
Morrow, a Past President of the Rotary 
Club of SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


Photos Recall 
Yankton History 


Several months ag 
a newscaster mem 
ber gave a news ré¢ 
view as his program assignment for th: 
Rotary Club of SAN ANTONIO, TEX. The 
idea was so popular with the members 
who have little chance to review thi 
news during business hours, that they 
asked that the idea be carried on as a 
regular part of the Club program. When 
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Club Has 


Private Newscast 





DASH—in a flash! A soap-box derby and a carnival, including a parade of comical charac- 
ters, helped the Rotary Club of Red Deer, Alta, Canada, raise $2,000 to support the local 


war-memorial fund, Last year the Club raised $7,247 to aid in the tuberculosis fight. 
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newscaster moved to another city, 
quest was made to the radio station 
t the service be continued. The sta- 
n agreed—and now each Friday they 
n to a 15-minute broadcast as a 
t of their program. 


Navy Gets Boost When Naval Reserve 


t Greenville Week was recently 
ai : . 
observed in GREEN- 


g, N. C., the local Rotary Club “put 
ars in” to help put the event over. 
Rotary meeting that week was in 
arge of Club members who are Naval 
erve officers, with a Navy man as 
st speaker. The Rotarians gave the 
enlistment program another helpful 
when they operated a downtown 


th. 


Wm. Shakespeare Rotarians of JOHNs- 


i i TOWN, ‘OLO., ac j 
Aids Charity : C admit 
they are amazed at 


wealth of histrionic talent in their 


midst. It came to light recently when 
their Club joined forces with a local 
woman’s organization to present a mod- 
ern version of the Shakespearian com- 
edv The Taming of the Shrew. The 


vceeds went to local charities. 


Aé More Clubs Congratulations are 


on the Roster due 46 more Rotary 
Clubs—including 


t readmitted—which have recently 
added to the roster of Rotary In- 
national. They are (with sponsor 
Clubs in parantheses) Prescot, England; 
Centralia (Mount Carmel), Pa.; East 
t Chester (Greenwich), Conn.; Law- 
eville [Pittsburgh] (Pittsburgh), 
Chitre (Panama City), Panama; 

ni (Santiago de los Caballeros), Dom- 


in Republic; Padiham, England; 
Tahoe (Truckee-Tahoe), Calif.; 
5 ler (Sweetwater), Tex. 


Camden (Wollongong), Australia; 
ao (Hong Kong); Usti nad Orlici, 
echoslovakia (readmitted); Rakovnik, 
Czechoslovakia (readmitted); Ulrice- 
mn (Boras), Sweden; Brive la Gail- 
le (Limonges), France; Mont-de- 
rsan (Dax), France; Harstad (Bodo), 
rway; Le Harve, France (readmit- 
1); Aanekoski (Jyvaskyla), Finland; 
iples, Italy (readmitted); Caslav, 
Czechoslovakia (readmitted). 

Skara (Lidképing), Sweden; Batavia, 

therlands Indies (readmitted); West- 

0d (Dearborn), Mich.; Ecorse (Dear- 
born), Mich.; sothwell (Blenheim), 
Ont., Canada; Whakatane (Te Aroha), 
New Zealand; West Colorado Springs- 
lanitou Springs (Colorado Springs), 
Colo.; Madelia (St. James), Minn.; Ona- 

ia (Brainerd and Little Falls), Minn.; 
Onehunga (Auckland), New Zéaland; 
Blythe (San Bernardino), Calif.; Dublin 
(Stephenville), Tex. 

Kyogle (Casino), Australia; Gwailor, 
India; Opova, Czechoslovakia (read- 
mitted); Santa Vitoria do Palmar (Chuy, 
Uruguay), Brazil; Kalgoorlie-Boulder 
(Perth), Australia; Huy, Belgium (re- 
admitted); Imatra (Lapeenranta), Fin- 
land; Bacup, England; Malvern, Eng- 
land; Albany (Fremantle), Australia; 
Casterton (Hamilton), Australia; Kam- 
pen (Zwolle), The Netherlands; and 
Seaford, England. 
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ROTARIANS of Havre, Mont., helped Robert L. Kiesling, blind war veteran, start a vending 
stand in the local post office recently. They gave him Rotary membership the next day. 





ROTARY is making strides in the Orient today. Here the new Club of Macao turned out 
to greet Chengting T. Wang (seated front center), 1946-47 Governor of District 96-97-98. 


Photo: Beaudoin 


EVEN the Club’s pianist got in on the “dirty work” when the Rotary Club of Hastings, Fla., 
took the lead in a county clean-up campaign. They came to meeting with brooms and buckets 





ROTARIAN B. B. LIPPMAN (in chef's hat) broiled 220 steaks, fixed a tubful of salad, etc., 
for the recent barbecue enjoyed by members of the San Pedro, Calif., Club and its guests. 
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PLEASED with his efforts, this member of the Melbourne, Australia, handicapped youths’ club beams radiantly at puppets he helped make 


EOPLE of like tasté or afflictions 
—are encouraged more by each 


other’s example than by the well 
wishing of those who have not had their 
experience. 

That truth is convincingly demon 
strated by a group of phy lly handi 
capped youths in Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. With a where-there’s-a-will 
there’s-a-way spirit, they’re learning 
useful occupations. Ar periodically 
they let themselves go in a bit of good 
fun and merrymaking 

This handicapped ban lled the 
Victorian Disabled Youth ¢ . O 
ized in July, 1943, the club ¢ 
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met in a small room in industrial South 
Melbourne. 

Then in 1945 the Melbourne Rotary 
Club took a hand. Raising £860 in cash 
and collecting £200 worth of equipment 
in an appeal to members, it furnished a 
clubroom donated by the local Presby- 
terian church, bought tools, lathes, 
drills, boot- and splint-repairing equip- 
ment, looms, sewing machines, musical 
instruments, books, a ping-pong table— 
and, of course, clubroom furniture. 

Since then membership has grown to 
150. Ages of the group range from 15 
to 35 and handicaps represented include 


all types of skeletal crippling. How- 


ever, members don’t let disabilities i 
activate them, as the pictures on thes« 
two pages show. Some achieve accon 
plishments to stir any handicappe 
youth—and even physically normal pe: 
Sons. Like 
crutches. Or placing third in a three 


playing ping-pong 0! 


mile swim without any legs—the lad i! 
the picture above did that. 

But most of all, V.D.Y.C. members ar‘ 
grateful for the warm friendships mad: 
in the club and for the opportunities 
they’ve had. They now realize, as on 
phrased it, that a disabled person has 
definite place in life and can become a 
valuable contributing citizen. 
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THOSE with leg deformities can’t dance, but maybe they toot a horn or WEAVING is one of the crafts a disabled woman can learn at 
t a drum for those who can. Thus all have a gay time at frolics. the club. Practice on the loom soon imparts skill and confidence 
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IN THE carpentry shop the secretary of the club forgets his artificial NOTHING keeps young people so happy as plenty of good things 
q legs when making such useful things as children’s toys. There’s even to eat, so the club schedules frequent suppers. This gives the 
a well-equipped machine shop with a lathe loaned by a technical school. handicapped women a chance to demonstrate their culinary skill. 
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WANT TO guess the Rotary classification 
of Phil Wadhams, of East Hartford, Conn.? 
That's right, his new auto-license plates, 
which he is polishing so proudly, tell the 
story. The classification is simply “eggs.” 





MISSION, Kans., Rotarians eat because Res 
taurateur C. L. Marsh dishes it out himself. 
Mission meets on Wednesday. It's off-day for 
his help, but Rotarian Marsh drives over from 
his home in near-by Kansas City and opens the 
shop. Members appreciate the ‘Service above 
Self” put forth in their behalf every week. 


ROTARY Clubs can conduct citizenship con- 
tests for local schools, believe Rotarians of 
Wood River and Roxana, Ill. So they did! 
Rolla Hord (left), Wood River's 1946-47 Presi- 
dent, watches L. E. Harris, Roxana’s 1946-47 
President, present awards to the winners. 
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Cueck. The Rotary Club of Denver, 
Colo., now prizes a souvenir which was 
uncovered several months ago by W. H. 
SHELPER, an honorary Bloomington, IIL. 
Rotarian, while browsing in a Denver 
bookshop. It is a cancelled check for $5 
vhich was drawn by a Denver Rotarian 
in 1915, and bore these instructions: 
“Let us see how much business can be 
done among Denver Rotary Club mem- 
bers with this check.” it bears the sig- 
natures of 33 persons or firms, showing 
that it purchased clothing, musical in- 
struments, drugs, office supplies, dry- 
goods, coffee and spices, motor supplies, 
milk and ice cream, paint, pickles, groc- 
eries, shoes, and cigars, and also paid 
doctor and dentist bills. 


Governor. Acting in behalf of the 
Board of Directors, Rotary’s interna- 
tional President, S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY, 
recently named JOHN JUNIUS PRICE, of 
Newcastle, Australia, to fill the vacancy 
as Governor of District 87 for the 1947-48 
Rotary year. 


Another. Remember the tabulation of 

totarians in the Congress of the United 
States. appearing in these columns in 
June (page 45)? Now comes word that 
to the list should be added ALBERT M. 
COLE, an honorary member of the Rotary 
Club of Holton, Kans., who is serving 
his district as a Representative in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Changes. A familiar face was recently 
removed from the Central Office of 
International, when Cyrus P. 
BARNUM, an Assistant Secretary, retired. 
A member of the Rotary Club of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., since 1911, he had been on 
the RI staff since 1935, and was particu- 
larly active in Rotary’s part in present- 
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A page or two of Rotary ‘personals’. . . and 
news notes on official and other matters. 


e 


day world affairs. He and Mrs, Barn 
plan to live in California. The 
which ROTARIAN BARNUM used was gi\ 
to GEORGE R. MEANS, who has been on t 
staff for 12 years, and has served 
Convention Manager for the past ye: 
He is a member of the Rotary Club 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Will See More, When one of the lk 
ing King’s counsels addressed the R 
tary Club of North Sydney, Austra 
recently, he told Rorarian Rupert F: 
NETT that someone had sent him a co] 
of THE ROTARIAN containing an arti 
on Alaska which he found most illw 
nating. He went on to inquire 
many members received a copy. R 
TARIAN FRUNNETT reported that eve 
member received it, and that he wo 
see to it that the speaker received fut 
numbers. 


Record? JosepH E. STEWART, a P 
President of the Rotary Club of Salid 
Colo., wonders whether any other R 
tarian’s family has a school-board m¢ 
bership equal to his. His grandfath¢ 
was a member of the local board 
education from 1901 to 1904, his fathe 
served between 1922 and 1934, and 
has been on the board since 1937. 


Stamps. On behalf of the Rotary Cl 
of Coulsdon, England, SECRETARY To? 
Haywoop has organized a stamp-collect 
ing class at the Coulsdon Boys Clu 
which the Rotary Club inaugurated. Th: 
youngsters are avid collectors, but ar 
handicapped by a shortage of stamp 
albums, catalogues, stamp tongs, an 
other essentials for the hobby. “My ow 
Club members have rallied round well, 
but the boys are terribly hungry an 
my wants are difficult to fill here,” R¢ 


THREE charter members of the Rotary Club of Paoli-Malvern-Berwyn, Pa., whose perfect- 
attendance records have been intact since the birth of the Club in 1930, were honored at a 
recent intercity meeting, attended by Rotarians from far and wide. Here Dr. P. C. Hollis 
Lapp (right) is giving them gifts. They are Frank Mauger, C. V. Thomas, and J. G. Wilson. 
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Photo: Johnstown Tribune 


"AP-PAIR-ENTLY” Rotary is a family affair in Meyersdale, Pa. The Club roster there in- 
cludes these five sets of fathers and sons. Paired off, with the sons standing, they are 
eft to right) William C. and William R. Price; Edgar W. and William D. Gnagey; R. Harry 

Samuel R. Philson; Santo and Frank S. Lucente; and Charles A. and J. Bruce Phillips. 


Haywoop writes, adding that any turesque Catawba River. Great fun is 
ty of used stamps would be most had, and this time it inspired one of 
me. “No charge is made for them them, ALvis YATEs, to record the occa- 
boys. I give them free as prizes sion in rhyme. This is one verse of the 
tendance,” he explains. poem growing out of the latest trip: 
On a hillside by the river, as it flows 
Elder Older. Thoughtfully, the Ro- And a sea breeze cool as Autumn gently 
Club of Ottawa, Kans., recently oui oe a oe en 
tribute to its oldest member— For an outing now and the? 
\LDAMER P. ELpER— And with eh ir, fairer matrons—good- 
who was on the char- a 
ter list in 1921, and Picket Fun. Rotarians of Wolcott, 
now holds honorary N. Y., are still chuckling about the first 
membership. RoTARIAN case of pi keting on record in their 
ELDER found 93 spar- town. They had front seats for the 


kling candles on the’ entire proceedings, too, for it happened 
cake which decorated ata Club meeting. One of the members, 
he head table that the ReverEND GrorGe V. Wo tr, paraded 
day, and two friends, back and forth in front of the meeting 
aged 70 and 21, who place bearing a placard reading: “Walt 
celebrate their birth-  [s Unfair to Me. He Eats. I Pay.” That 


he same day, were his guests. Ro- was his protest against fines levied by 

ELDER, who has lived in Ottawa the 1946-47 Club President. WALTER W. 
1857, spoke briefly of economic Fisk, for his (Wo .r’s) wolfing of any 
tions during four wars. extra desserts which fellow members 


might eschew. After the picketing, the 
Nest Egg. Remember how Ringling, Club President brought his fine action 
Rotarians started the ball rolling before the entire Club and was loudly 


funds for a home for ELMER Mor- sustained. The picketer then appealed 
vho was seriously wounded in the his case to the membership and was 
Battle of the Bulge (see THE ROTARIAN sustained by an equal volume of affirma- 

February, page 41)? The final chap- tion. 

f that episode was recently written, 

rding to word from JoE B. STEELE, Another One. Remember the One in a 
Past President of the Ringling Rotary Million item in this department in the 
( At an appreciation dinner the May issue? It told how Warren L., DAEt- 
tees of the fund gave the smiling VEILER and JAMES W. WALKER, President 
e amputee and his wife a check for and Secretary, respectively, of the Ro- 
e then $12,000. Another $5,000 of tary Club of Lynwood, Calif., observed 
total collection ($31,300) has been their birthdays on the same day—which 
vested to provide educational funds was also a regular Club meeting day. 
the Morriss’ young son. Now comes a report from J. WILLIAM 
CLARKE, Secretary Emeritus of the Ro- 
One-Man Drive. You’ve heard of one- tary Club of New London, Conn., which 


n bands. Well, that is about the nearly ties it. Once during his term of 

nique employed by W. Irvine Davis, office as Secretary (26% years) his 
nember of the Chester Pike, Pa., Ro- birthday and that of the then Club Pres- 

Club. He recently completed his ident, J. R. DANFrortu, fell on the same 
venth one-man campaign in his com- day. In fact, they were born on the 
inity, Prospect Park, to aid the local same day of the same year. 

Scouts. He called on 108 persons 

collected $356. That was $21 better Censor. Believing that habits formed 
in he did in 1946, and brought his’ in early youth are of great importance 
sgregate collections to $1,326 in the in the physical, mental, and social struc- 


seven-year span. ture of the individual, the Government 


of Cuba recently became interested in 
Outing Verse. Once a year, or oftener, preventing children from seeing objec- 
‘noir, N. C., Rotarians take their wives tionable movies. A censorship commis- 


on an outing at a Summer resort on pic- sion was named, with RoTaRIAN OSCAR 
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@ Give orders... get action... 
gather information , . . with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
Operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, steps and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 

up to 20 connections. 


Mail coupon today and let free folder 
show you hou 
FLEXIFONE gives you 
Wings for your Words, 


it OPERADIO MFG, CO. 
1 wi) Dept. R-17, St. Charles, Ill, 
Piease send free literature as checked; 


C) Flexifone Intercommynication 
() Plant-Broadcasting 
(] Moke appointment to discuss our needs 


Nome peemaspansensceunebuseueesevesnesinneanetees 
Address 
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i) WEBSTER 
CHICAGO 


WIRE RECORDER 


| PLAYS BACK 


y | Wire Recorder makes 
ordings of voice or mu- 
tin length. Recordings 
nently and replayed 
Or can be “erased” 

wire. 


¥ TO OPERATE AS 
RADIO 


e ernight bag, easy to 
id Operate — the Webster- 
. ; order, complete with 
‘oph and 3 Spools of wire, two 15- 
"one half-hour costs only 


WEBSTER+ CHICACSO 
5610 BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 39 
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SIGARROA Martin, of Havana, as chair- 
man. Now Cuban children are permit- 
ted to see only films which bear the 
commission’s stamp of approval. 


Torrington Again. Remember read- 
ing about the Club-bulletin contest 
which Epwin A. Bemis, of Littleton, 
Colo., a Past District Governor, conducts 
among Clubs of District 113 (THE Ro- 
TARIAN for May, page 43)? Today 33 of 
the District’s 65 Clubs have publications, 
and for the third year straight the bul- 
letin of the Rotary Club of Torrington, 
Wyo., has been adjudged “tops.” 


On Limbs. P. W. KITTRELL, a member 
of the Rotary Club of Houston, Tex., lost 
a leg 45 years ago, which brought him 
into the artificial-limb manufacturing 
business in 1911. In spite of his handi- 
cap he has enjoyed bowling through the 
years—and he used to roll a mighty 
good game. It isn’t surprising, then, that 
he takes pride in the bowling accom- 
plishments of the two wounded veterans 
whom his Club “adopted” (see THE Ro- 
TARIAN for June, page 56). In fact, Ro- 
TARIAN KITTRELL’s firm made the artifi- 
cial limbs which the “vets” use 


Idea? Any vacation plans still in the 
making? Folks out Hollywood, Calif., 
way have a suggestion which they would 
like to have considered. If a Rotary 
group of 30 members or so would like 
to visit a radio broadcast in a body, it 
could be arranged—by writing to SYDNEY 
STEVENS, director of Studio Audience 
Promotion, American Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Sunset & Vine, Hollywood 28, 
Calif. 


More Committees. Additional Com- 
mittees for Rotary International have 
been appointed by PrReEsmpenT S. KEN- 
DRICK GUERNSEY, of Jacksonville, Fla. 
They include: 

International Affairs—Hugh M. 
Tiner, Southwest Los Angeles, Calif., 
U.S.A., Chairman; Ben M. Cherrington, 
Denver, Colo., U.S.A.; Francis A. Ket- 
taneh, Beirut, Lebanon; Jorge Fidel 
Duron, Tegucigalpa, Honduras; Fritz 
Gysin, Zurich, Switzerland; Daniel L. 
Marsh, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Robert 
Hancock, Brisbane, Australia. 

1948 Convention—Luther H. Hodges, 
New York, N. Y., U.S.A., Chairman; 
Carlos Hoerning, Santiago, Chile; John 
B. Reilly, Whittier, Calif., U.S.A.; E. 
Roy Shaw, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.; Percy 
Hodgson, Pawtucket, R. I., U.S.A.; J. H. 
B. Young, Canterbury, England. 

North American Transportation for 
1948 Convention—C. Reeve Vanneman, 
Albany, N. Y., U.S.A., Chairman; C. Ed- 
gar Dreher, Atlantic City, N. J., U.S.A.; 
Winthrop R. Howard, New York, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 

Rewriting Constitutional Documents 
of RI (Drafting Committee )—Charles 
W. Pettengill, Greenwich, Conn., U.S.A., 
Chairman; Raymond J. Knoeppel, New 
York, N. Y., U.S.A.; Crawford C. Mc- 
Cullough, Fort William, Ont., Canada. 

Rotary Foundation—Harry H. Rog- 
ers, San Antonio, Tex., U.S.A., Chair- 
man; P. Hicks Cadle, Denver, Colo., 
U.S.A.; Richard R. Currie, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa; Fred L. Haas, 





E. B. HAWKS (center) is a Past Presiden: 
of the Portsmouth, Va., Rotary Club. His son 
Otis J. (right) had the job in 1940-41; and 
son R. E. is the Immediate Past President. 





G. BRYAN BROOK (left), 1946-47 President 
of the Rotary Club of Battersea, England, 
accepts a huge “golden” key, symbolic of hi 
Club’s growth, from Past President Turne: 





HOLLYWOOD, Calif., Rotarians recognized 
Community Service work of Movies’ Frank 
Capra (right) by awarding him its achieve- 
ment award. Presenting it to the famous di 
rector is Past President Gilbert Morgan 





“MUSIC” might well be the middle name of 
Charles J. Custer, a Pottstown, Pa., Rotarian. 
He recently retired after playing the organ 
in the same church for more than 60 years. 





FOR “DAD”! Acting through 1946-47 Club 
President C. V. Money, Rotarians of Valley 
City, No. Dak., remember the 93d birthday 
of their long-time associate, D, W. Clark. 
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Omaha, Nebr., U.S.A.; Garland W. 
Powell. Gainesville, Fla., U.S:A.; Phil T. 
Ruegger, Metuchen, N. J., U.S.A.; Fred 
E. Osborne, Calgary, Alta., Canada; Joa- 
Serratosa Cibils, Montevideo, Uru- 
Ralph Peacock, Washington, Pa., 

U.S.A. 

Nominating Committee for President 
in 1948-49—Carl E. Bolte, Kansas City, 
Mo., U.S.A., Chairman; Herbert J. Tay- 

r, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A., alternate. (Not 

rnate Chairman. If Chairman Bolte 

ot serve, Committee will select own 
Chairman.) A. Z. Baker, Cleveland, Ohio, 
S.A.: Leo E. Golden, Hartford, 
( n.. U.S.A., alternate. Ernesto Santos 
Bastos. Lisbon, Portugal; Curt E. Wild, 
St. Gallen, Switzerland, alternate. Tom 
Benson, Littlehampton, England; T. H. 
Birmingham, England, alternate. 

ro Borba, Recife, Brazil; Felipe Sil- 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, alternate. Thom- 

R. Hood, Dunedin, Fla., U.S.A.; Percy 
yson, Pawtucket, R. I., U.S.A., al- 
ite. D. D. Monroe, Clayton, N. Mex., 
S.A.; Roy E. Smith, Tyler, Tex., 
\., alternate. Gil J. Puyat, Manila, 
Philippines; John M. A. Ilott, Wel- 
ton, New Zealand, alternate. Harold 
J. Snell, Red Deer, Alta., Canada; John 
C. MacMillan, North Sydney, N. S., Can- 

alternate. 

Finance—V/alter Shultz, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, U.S.A., Chairman; Carl E. Bolte, 
Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A.; Fernando Car- 
il, Lima, Peru; Arthur S. FitzGerald, 
ndsor, Ont., Canada; Yves Glotin, 

leaux, France 
uropean Consulting Group—Gov- 
rs of all Districts in the Continental 
European, North African, and Eastern 

terranean Region; Apostolos Pou- 


’ 


~ 


lopoulos, Athen Greece, representing 
non-Districted Clubs of Greece: one 

resentative from Great Britain and 
[Ireland (to be appointed). Members- 


ge: Kurt Belfrage, Stockholm, 
Sweden; William de Cock Buning, The 
gue, The Netherlands; Maurice Du- 
ey, Paris, France; Jan V. Hyka, 
ie, Czechoslovakia; Lawrence D. 
Watts, Haifa, Palestine. E2-officio mem- 
bers: Tom Benson, Littlehampton, Eng- 
land; Daniel de Iongh, Rotterdam, The 
therlands; Charles Jourdan-Gassin, 
ce, France; Aly Emine Yehia Pasha, 
xandria, Egypt 


Board. PRESIDENT S. KENDRICK GUERN- 
and 11 members of the Board of 


Directors met at Rotary’s Central Office, 
icago, Ill., July 3 to 7, for the first 
ilar meeting of the Board in 1947-48. 


nong decisions made were the follow- 


Director A. Z. Baker, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was designated as the Board mem- 
ber to serve with PRESIDENT GUERNSEY in 
examining cases brought up for help 

om the relief fund for war-affected 
Rotarians 

Terms of reference for the Committee 
on Institutes of International Under- 
tanding were adopted. Among other 
points, they included study of how the 
Institutes can be further extended in 
Rotary Clubs in countries other than 
United States, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Bermuda, Mexico, and Cuba. 

The Rotary Foundation Committee 
was charged with [Continued on page 59] 
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THESE RESEARCH LABORATORY BULLETINS 
ON 


Your floors cost money. To keep them beautiful . . . 
to make them last longer, the J. |. Holcomb Research 
Laboratory has prepared this series of floor main- 
tenance bulletins for your use. They are the result 
of several years’ intensive research and tests on all 
types of floor surfaces. They are yours for the asking. 


* WRITE FOR THEM. . . State type of floor. These Bulletins cover 
Asphalt Tile, Composition, Cement, Cork Tile, Linoleum, Marble, Rubber, 
Slate, Terrazzo, Tile and Wood Floors. Write . . . there is no obligation. 


1896—1947 


J. |. HOLCOMB MFG. of oF 


i +tANAPOLIES [ANA 
THE NATION'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR OF CLEANING TOOLS AND CLEANING CHEMICALS 
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Fine Brandied FRU CARES 
F UNE DVANHMWEL 
Revel in the incomparable flavor of Charlotte Charles 
Brandied Fruit Cakes. Made of choice imported and do- 
mestic fruits mellowed in fine old brandy, combined with 
country fresh butter and eggs and delicately accented with 
rare spices. Slowly baked to blend the aromatic flavors. 
Each cake aged in brandy ... in keeping with the Char- 
lotte Charles family recipe . . . famous for hundreds of 
years and accepted by discriminating people everywhere 
for over a decade. Attractively packaged. 
Available at better department stores and finer food shops 
or write for name of nearest dealer, 
ta : 2910 CENTRAL STREET @ EVANSTON, ILLINOIS d ‘ 
oe a 7 
bers Makers of America’s Finest 
—- Brandied Fruit Cakes and Plum Puddings z 
Napoleon Rum Cakes ®@ French Sherry ; ; 
Pralines @ Ice Cream Sauces and - > . ey 
: other unusual delicacies -~ Be 
































Portuguese Lesson No. 2... . Sight-Seeing 


Note: Practical suggestions on Portu 


guese pronunciation were given in Les- 
son No. 1 in the August RorTarian, the 


first in a series of nine prepared by 
Henley C. Hill. The vowels are pro 





nounced as follows: a—ah—as in father; 
e—eh—as in fit; é—éh—as in Ella; i 

ee—as in police; o—oh—as in over; 
6—aw—as in awful ; u—oo—as in moon; 


y—ee—as in body. 


We wish to go sight-seeing 
Desejamos visitar pontos de in 


teresse 


Deh-zeh-jah’-mohs vee-zee-tahr’ pohn’-tohs 
deh een-teh-rehs’-seh. 


Where can we take a ferry-boat to 
Niteroi? 

Onde podemos tomar o ferry a Niteroi? 

Ohn’-deh poh-deh’-mohs toh-mahr’ oh feh’- 
rree ah nee-teh-roy ? 

We shall get our tickets at the ticket 
office. 

Compraremos os bilhetes na bilheteria. 

Cohm-prah-reh’-mohs ohs bee-lyeh’-tehs nah 
heodahidahous ah. 

I want two round-trip tickets to Niteroi. 

Quero dois bilhetes de ida e volta a 
Niteroi. 


Keh’-roh doh’-ees bee-lyeh’-tehs deh ee’-dah 





the system 


plus all year ’round Hot Water 


No matter what the weather, your home will always be a haven of 
cheery comfort, if it has a B & G Hydro-Flo Heating System. You'll 
never be roasted out on mild Spring or Fall days, yet always have 
plenty of heat when the thermometer hits zero. Because . . 
which matches the heat supply to the weather! 





. this 1s 


B & G Hydro-Flo Heating achieves its luxurious comfort and 


amazing economy because it 1s a forced hot water system. It is auto- 
matically controlled . . . so smoothly that at all times it supplies just enough heat to keep 
your home constantly at the temperature you like best. Never a bit of fuel is burned needlessly. 


Whether your home is to have radiators, convectors, radiant baseboards or radiant panels, a 
B & G Hydro-Flo System will give you the last word in radiant heating comfort. 


Hot Water in Abundance 


This is the extra value of B & G Hydro-Flo Heating. . . 


a boundless supply of low cost hot 


water for kitchen, laundry and bath. Always plenty on tap for automatic clothes and dish 
washers ... not just in Winter but all year ’round. 
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FOR OLD AND NEW HOMES 


6-Fic HEATING 


FORCED HOT WATER HEATING FOR RADIATOR, CONVEC- 
TOR, RADIANT BASEBOARD AND RADIANT PANEL SYSTEMS 


BELL & GOSSETT CO., Morton Grove, Ill., Dept. AE 28 
Please send free booklet on B&G Hydro-Flo Heat. 








eh vahl’-tah ah nee-teh-roy’. 


We want to see the famous horten 
on the banks of the river in Pp 
polis. 

Queremos ver as famésas horte 
margens do rio em Petrépolis. 

Keh-reh’-mohs vehr ahs fah-moh’-zahs oh,. 
tehn’-seeahs ahs mahr’-jehns doh hrree’. 
oh ehm peh-troh’-poh-lees, 


Excuse me, what is the name of ; 
street? 

Desculpe, como se chama esta rua? 

Dehs-cool’-peh, koh’-moh seh shah’-mah 
ehs’-tah roo’-ah? 


How long will it take us to go to t! 
sotanical Garden? 

Quanto tempo tomaré para ir ao Ja 
Botdnico? 

Kwahn’-toh tehm’-poh toh-mah-rah’ pah’. 
rah eer ah’-oh jahr-deem’ boh-tah’-nec. 
coh? 


Where do we take the aerial car to t 
top of the Sugarloaf? 

Onde se toma o carro aéreo para 
ao Pdo de Assucar? 

Ohn’-deh seh toh’-mah oh cahr’-roh ah-eh’. 
reh-oh pah’-rah soo-beer’ ah’-oh Pio deh 
ahs-soo’-cahr? 


Driver, we wish to hire you by the ] 

Queremos alugar o carro por hora 

Keh-reh’-mohs ah-loo-gahr’ oh cahr’-roh 
pohr aw’-rah. 


How much is it? 
Quanto custa? 
Kwahn’-toh coos’-tah? 


It’s too expensive. 
FE muito caro, 
Eh mooy’-toh cah’-roh. 


Where should we go to take a good } 
ture of the Fingers of God Mountai! 

Onde devemos ir para tirar uma 
fotografia dos Montes dos Dedo 
Deus? 

Ohn’-deh deh-veh’-mohs eer pah’-rah tee- 





Answers to “What Would You Do?’ 
on Page 34 


1. FTC issued a cease and desist 
order against “using the word ‘Hono- 
lulu’ as a brand for perfumes manufac- 
tured in the United States or in any 
other manner representing that per- 
fumes or other toilet preparations so 
compounded are made or compounded 
in Hawaii." Furthermore, the perfume 
company could no longer use the geo- 
graphical name “Waikiki” or any other 
similar name "without clearly and con- 
spicuously stating in immediate connec- 
tion or conjunction therewith that such 
products are made in the U. S." 

2. FTC's lawyers argued, convincingly 
enough, that merging four wholesale 
grocery firms into a single one tended 
to interfere with normal competition. 
But the Commission's hands were tied 
because of the parent firm's acquisition 
of the assets of the competing com- 
panies. The FTC had to dismiss its 
complaint, for a 1934 decision of the 
Supreme Court stated the Commission 
has no power “to require a corporation 
to divest itself of assets of another cor- 
poration acquired prior to issuance of 
the Commission's order.” 
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oo’-mah bo’-wah foh-toh-grah-fee’- 


rahr’ 


sh dohs mohn’-tehs dohs deh’-dohs deh 


deh’-oos? 


. us for a ride on the Avenida Beira N () W RY 


s a passeio pela {venida Beira 


eh’-veh-nohs ah pahs-say’-oh peh’-lah ah- 
veh-nee’-dah bay’-rah mahr. 
t the “Sleeping Giant” range? 
ela a serra do Gigante que Dorme? 
Eh ah-keh’-lah ah sehr’-rah doh jee-gahn’- 
teh keh dohr’-meh? 

















i we take the elevating train to go | 
e top of Mount Corcovado (The 
hback)? 
umos tomar o trem elevador para 
ao alto do Monte Corcovado? 





Preh-see-zah’-mohs toh-mahr’ oh trehm eh- 
leh-vah-dohr’ pah’-rah soo-beer’ ah’-oh 
ahl’-toh doh mohn’-teh cohr-coh-vah’- 


doh? 


SWEEPING. 


. <a 
vish to engage a taxi for an excur- 
0=— 
mos alugar um taxi para fazer 
1 excursado a —-. 
Deh-zeh-jah’"-mohs ah-loo-gahr’ oom tah’- 
ksi pah’-rah fah-zehr’ o0’-mah ehs-coor- 


sao ah —————. 
tinha (Little Falls). 
Cahs-cah-tee’-nyah. 


a da Candelaria (Candelaria 
rch). 
Ee-greh’-jah dah cahn-deh-lah-ree’-ah. 


do Imperador (Emperor’s Table). 
Meh’-zah doh eem-peh-rah-dohr’. 


Reduce Germ 
Laden Dust 


1 Chinesa (Chinese View). 
Vees’-tah shee-neh’-zah. 


Ipanema (Ipanema Beach). 
Prah’-yah ee-pah-neh’-mah. 


1 Botafogo (Botafogo Beach). . bad 
Prah’-yah boh-tah-foh’-goh. ‘ | m | n ad te 
~ Floresta da Tijuca (Tijuca Forest) 


e 
Floh-rehs’-tah dah tee-joo’-cah. Sw e e p | n g C 0 m p 0 U n d 


Canal do Mangue (Mangue Canal). 
Cah-nahl’ doh mahn’-gay. 





Dustless brushes used with Arbitrin sweep- 
ing fluid eliminate up to 97% of germ laden 
dust and reduce sweeping costs 20%. Arbitrin 

fluid, poured into a metal reservoir in the brush back, 
: tel iene Tal Te atlas ol filters through the tufts and keeps dust down as you 
roduce or do without that spurred sweep. Dustless brushes are used in thousands of schools, 


itent initiative 


Talking It Over 
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lowever, while the need for protec- 
luring infancy is a conceded fact, 
also a fact that the adult state 
levelopment brings with it respon- 
ities that infancy cannot assume. 


factories, offices, stores, and institutions. There is a Dust- 













less brush to fit your-needs. Write for sizes, styles and 
prices today. 
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5 would seem that the important ee 
to consider is: would high pro- | oe oe oe es 4 
ie 1 oie, | —— tless Brush CO. 
tariffs prohibit rather than Milwaukee Dus A kee 3, Wis. 
‘rease our further development? 530 N. 22nd St., Milwav 
day the United States manufactures t ts about Dustless Brushes. “ae | 
e and better machines than any ] Please send complete facts —— ee 
‘her country. We could probably sup- DEE Nano a erat i 
ply the world market with machines 4 nase | 
nat would considerably improve living | Street Addres se a 
nditions in other countries and assure City, State — on ss 
‘ in exchange the raw materials we need. Lea 
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Zero outside — but who cares inside... 


when you have Mueller Climatrol’s comfort? 


Wise home-planners choose 
Mueller Climatrol so they can 
forget the worries winter weather 
usually brings. They know Muel- 
ler Climatrol delivers the true 
Indoor Comfort of “climate con- 
trol,” by conditioning and han- 
dling the air in the home, That’s 
comfort at its best—today and for 
years to come, because Mueller 
Climatrol is designed to be adapt- 
ed easily and economically to 
further air-conditioning develop- 
ments of the future. 


Think of the wonderful differ- 
ence “climate-control” comfort 
can make in your home next win- 
ter — with its clean convenience 
— its economy and health pro- 
tection! The smart, modern laun- 





dry room shown above is just 
one of many exciting ideas for 
added enjoyment of living made 
possible by modern Climatrol. 

Each Mueller Climatrol model 
is designed for efficiency with a 
specific fuel — gas, oil, or coal 
— and backed by Mueller’s 90- 
year performance record. If you 
prefer gas beat but are restricted 
by local gas shortages, let your 
Mueller dealer show you how 
you can install an oil-fired Clim- 
atrol now—and convert to gas at 
low cost later, without loss of 
heating efficiency. 

Let your Mueller dealer rec- 
ommend the right size and type 
Climatrol for your home today. 


Reg. U. S. Pot. Off 





BOYS NEED PARENTS 


Shortly after Jimmy Howell was boi 
fathe 


his parents were divorced. The 
gave the lad to the mother, who, befor 
gave him to her 
When Jimmy was 9, the father, who 
had in the meantime remarried, sued to 
recover the child. When the cas 
reached the Supreme Court of Florida, 
Justice Terrell found for the 


concluding 


her death, parent 


boy’ 
grandparents, his decisio 


with these paragraphs: 


When the froth is blown off the ey 
dence, the picture left of appellants i 
that of two good old pioneers, symbols 
type that cleared the forest and 
settled the country but who have al- 
most vanished from its face. They (the 
pioneers) were not so sophisticated a 
their sons and daughters whom they 
sent to college, but their moral convi 
tions were more deeply rooted. It 
said that they were a little narrow in 
their approach, but they were more sin- 
cere in their loyalties. They were not 
versed in Latin and Greek, but they 
swore by the efficacy of quinine and 
calomel and brought up one of the most 
stable generations of sons and daugh- 
ters that this country has produced. |! 
never saw one who did not own a Bible, 
a good rifle, and a sharp knife. He was 
the primitive realist, extracted his 
moral code from his Bible, and if cir- 
cumstances required, enforced it at the 
point of his rifle. From the conditions 
under which he molded, he im- 
bibed a high level concept of God and 
right and justice, so his spiritual an- 
chorage was not shaken by the dish- 
water casuistries of bunkshooters, ho- 
those who would 
from ouija 


of a 


was 


cus-pocus mystics, or 
extract the millennium 
boards. 

Science and electronics may someday 
devise a better environment in which to 
raise a boy, but until they do, we will 
not cast aside that which has stood the 
test. The appellants have amply demon- 
strated their affection for James Farrell 
Howell while the appellee voluntarily 
abdicated his responsibility for him at 
the threshold of his life. Not only that, 
he manifested little or no 
him until he instituted this suit after 
he was 8 years old. We are driven to 
the conviction that an affection 
erated so late was not inspired by an 
impulse rooted in love and devotion, 
the brand required to furnish and pre- 
pare its food, wash its diapers, give it 
paregoric, say “No” one hundred times 
a day until it enters public school, pay 
its bills, and plant in its mind and heart 
from day to day the thousand and one 
precepts essential to make it a com- 
petent citizen and social unit in our 
scheme of democracy, and love to do it. 


—Submitted by William Trufant 
Foster and Tom Drier 


interest in 


gen- 
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should Teachers Join Unions? 


Yesi—Answers Meyer Halushka 


‘Continued from page 24] 


teachers an 
for collective 


gave the 
agency 
means to 
with ad- 
ministrators and 
boards of 


and make 


action; a 


negotiate 


education 
effective 
representation of 
before 
legislative bodies. 


school needs 





Following gradua- 

tion from the “U The reasons why 
f Chicago, Meyer : 
Halushka did grad- teachers are now 


t ° S - . . 
e Gnd omy ~=SC eagerly turning to the 
the Hebrew Uni- A.F. of T. for leader- 
versity in Jerusalem. ; 
Teacher of science guidance, and 


ship, 


Rig ey professional security 

ago) since 1922. are evident in the ob- 

jectives of the organ- 

n as stated in its constitution. 
are: 


To bring associations of teachers 
relations of mutual assistance and 
ration. 
To obtain for them all rights to 
they are entitled. 
To raise the standards of the teach- 
profession by securing the condi- 
essential to the best professional 
1. To promote such a democratization 
1e schools as will enable them bet- 
to equip their pupils to take their 
es in the industrial, social, and poli- 
ife of the community. 
welfare of the 
providing pro- 


To promote the 
of the nation by 


gressively better educational oppor- 


tunity for all.” 
Teachers are attracted to the A.F. of 


T. because it is a voluntary organiza- 


tion of classroom teachers. Their pro- 


fessional integrity is not debased by 


forced membership through adminis- 


trative pressure as is sometimes ap- 
parent in other national teacher groups 
Moreover the A.F. of T. 


The policies and programs 


is a democratic 
organization 
of the 
membership and not by 


union are determined by the 
dictatorial ad 
ministrators 

Misunderstanding of the nature and 
significance of teacher unionism paral- 
lels the historic changes in attitudes to- 
ward trade unions in general. At one 
time, organization of employees to bet- 
ter their working conditions or to raise 
wages and shorten workdays was con- 
sidered a conspiracy against the com- 
mon good and a violation of the laws 
of the land. In 1935 the National Labor 
Relations Act legalized the natural right 
of workers to form unions of their own 
choosing and made interference with 
that 
severe penalties. 

While organization of 
unions is not now denounced as a con- 


right by employers subject to 


teachers into 
spiracy against the common good, it has 


been criticized as unprofessional. If 


implies responsibility, 


then 


professionalism 


integrity, idealism, and service, 


such criticism is unwarranted. It is the 


The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


Have you read this issue of The Ro- 
tarian from cover to cover? If you have, 
you shouldn't have much trouble “get- 
ting" eight out of ten of these questions. 
Compare your answers with those on 
page 57. You're a ‘“Kiver-to-Kiver Klub- 
ber" if you score eight or better. 

|. Where is the setting for the article 
Handicapped but Happy!? 

Sydney, Australia. 
Melbourne, Australia. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 

2. What is the minimum wage for na- 

tive labor among Fuzzy Wuzzys today? 
80 cents a month. 
$1.60 a month. 
$2.40 a month. 

3. According to Tryqve Lie, how long 
a "breathing spell’ should peace be, to 
be of any real value? 

At least two generations. 
Forever. 
Ten years or more. 

4. Fred B. Barton discusses which two 

of these topics this month? 
Perfume manufacturing. 
Problem of stale bread. 


Overgrown grocery firm. 
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5. What, according to Austin C. Les- 
carboura, has the common man become? 
A weakling. An automaton. 

A natural leader. A problem. 

6. What do the letters "U. L." refer to 

in the article by Stanley S. Jacobs? 
Unionized Laboratories. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Union Labor. 
Underwater Laboratory. 

7. Whose birthday do employees of 
the American Rolling Mill Company ob- 
serve each April 22? 

H. G. Hughes. 
George M. Verity.” 
Charles R. Hook. 

8. This month's hobby concerns: 
Weaving. Coins. 
Newscasting. Stamps. 

9. What did Peter Minuit pay for Man- 

hattan Island? 
$8,500,000. 
Trinkets worth $50. 
Trinkets worth $24. 

10. Reviewer Frederick mentions Pa- 
quita, a novel. It deals with life in: 

Mexico. New Zealand. 
Siberia. Alaska. 


























Stores, offices, schools, public 
buildings—they each have their 
own specific lighting needs. In ad- 
dition, they all have a basic need 
stimulating 


for clear, efficient, 


“seeing light’ that can be bought 


and maintained economically. 

There's a GUTH Lighting Fixture 
designed to meet every lighting 
And, be 


cause easy installation and simple 


requirement efficiently 


maintenance are engineered right 
into GUTH GUTH 


Fixtures are economical. 


designing, 


In Rollman’s (Cincinnati) store 
pictured above, GUTH Incandes 
cent Spots are combined with 
GUTH 


ideal store illumination. 


Fluorescents to provide 


Rollman's needs have been met per 
fectly 


can be, too. 


Yours 






Write now for 
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(uth 


valuable Light- 
ing Data 


Leadars in Lighting 
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Protect yours with Pyrene 


Susan took a chance and lost! A Pyrene* 
Fire Extinguisher would have stopped this 


fire at the start. Don’t you take a chance. 


Keep a Pyrene handy; it’s quick and easy| 
to use. Get yours TODAY! At your hard: 
ware, home or auto supply store, 
Pyrene— dependable Fire Extin- 
guishers since 190; | 






PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


NEWARK 8 + NEW JERSEY 
Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Company 





wrens YOUR mon * 
BE REMEMBERED? 


Your name on a Gits Quality plastic 
product expresses, inexpensively, 
friendship and esteem for a long time. 


— 


Gits Razor-Nife, gift of a thousand uses, in 
many lustrous colors, with Safety Handle and 
scalpel-sharp blade. 


Gits transporent Letter Qpener, with offset 
magnifying handle, lithely designed for a life- 
time's dependable use at home, office or factory. 


A 


Gits Thimbles for the ladies—puncture proof. 
in assorted colors, four sizes. . . thimbles 
Grandmother never dreamed of. 


=— 





And—the famous Gits Flashlight... a “Mile” 

of Light, with unbreokable plastic ports... 

the last word in flashlight perfection. 

Ask your specialty jobber to show you GITS 
Quality Plastic Products. 


Molds eipration 


4600 yy Rane ar HURON —~ too 44, iL. 
the famous 
Gits Pracilienta Ken dy Savings Banks, 
Games, Protect-o-Shields, ete. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Myer Bald, Lid, 
69 York Street, Toronto 

Ae <= _ 
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professional and civic duty of all teach- 
themselves with organiza- 
movements that aim for 
greater economic 


ers to ally 
and 

greater democracy, 
well-being, and greater educational serv- 


tions 


ice. 
The teachers as employees are 
of the 


part 


labor movement. They encounter 


problems of compensation and working 


conditions that are basically similar to 
those of other 
right and a duty to exercise some 
ure of control over their teaching con- 
ditions and their salaries. The 


gogue in the ivory tower who considers 


workers. They have a 


meas- 
peda- 
a suit- 


give 
profes- 


it indelicate to act vigorously for 


able salary is obsolete. Unions 


teachers collective and 
sional recognition to negotiate effective- 


ly with their Trade 


power 


employers. > unions 


have raised wages, reduced hours of 
work, abolished sweat shops, and im- 
proved working conditions so _ that 


American labor has a standard of living 
that is the wonder and envy of the 
world. Teachers are confident that union 
action will bring them as large 
ure of success. It is sham professional- 
ism to doom the teacher of America to 
the réle of Andromeda chained to the 
Rock of Frustration, abandoned to de- 
struction, waiting for a Perseus to come 
to the rescue, 

The American Federation of Labor 
(A.F. of L.), with which the A.F. of T. is 
affiliated, has repeatedly proved its de- 
to the cause of education. It 
employs its prestige, influence, and 
strength to support 
drive for increase in 
teaching con- 


a meas- 


votion 


teachers in their 


salaries, for democratic 


academic fre 


and for 
Membership in the A.F. of T. ha 
diminished the intellectual statur; 


ditions, 


esteem of such ho: 
John Dewey, 


professional 


educators as Georg: 


Counts, John L. Childs, Floyd 
Reeves, and many others. By its at 
tion with the A.F. of L., teacher 


come part of a powerful organiz 
numbering 8 million members 
represent more than 30 million citiz 
The strength of one teacher is a 
strength of thousands. 

Educators in other countries hav 
been inhibited from joining union 
an irrational fear of losing professi: 
dignity. More than 85 percent of 
teachers of France—130,000 out of 
total of 150,000—are members of 
French Teachers Union. In Engla 
75 percent of the teachers are mem! 
of the National Union of Teachs 
Other countries of Europe have 


established teacher unions. 
The A.F. of T. has a “no-strike” pol 
Up to last year, no A.F. of T. local « 


engaged in a strike—a 30-year no-st 
During that period there we 
teacher strikes, but these occurred 01 


record! 


where teachers were unorganized, 
were independent and_ unaffiliat 
groups. Since 1946 there have be 


school strikes in which union teach 


were involved together with nonunion 
were not strike 

against the children and public, but ir 
reality were strikes for the children and 
on behalf of the community. They wer: 
dramatic demonstrations and protests 


teachers. These 


against evils and abuses that made 


impossible to do effective 


lone 


teaching 





Paul Harris Fund Nears $400,000 


The $400,000 mark was neared late 
in July by the Paul Harris Memorial 
Fund of the Rotary Foundation, as 
returns were made by 325 Clubs, on 
a basis of $10 or more per member. 
Here are the latest Clubs on the ‘‘100 
percent list’’ (number of members in 
parentheses) : 

BRAZIL 

Cruzeiro do Sul (18). 


CANADA 
St. Catharines, Ont. (89); Halifax, 
N. S. (130); Sydney Mines, N. 8S. (27); 
Shawinigan Falls, Que. (42); La 
Tuque, Que. (23); Sydney, N. 8. (51); 
Leaside, Ont. (53). 


INDIA 
Poona (47). 


UNITED STATES 

Menomonee Falls, Wis. (31); Tulsa, 
Okla. (236); Boonville, Mo. (55); Mar- 
ion, N. C. (34); Derby-Shelton, Conn. 
(49); Ruston, La. (39); Green Bay, 
Wis. (85); Rockland, Me. (69); Two 
Rivers, Wis. (53); Woodruff, 8S. C. 
(31); West Bend, Wis. (43); New 
Castle, Ind. (90); Lancaster, Ohio 
(64); Eggertsville-Snyder, N. Y. (62); 
Rochester, Minn. (72); Romulus, Mich. 





(29); Marion, Ark. (46); Ishpeming, 
Mich. (48); Springfield, Ill. (170); Ke- 
waunee, Wis. (32); Bozeman, Mont. 
(80); Billings, Mont. (128); Fortuna, 
Calif. (38); Jersey City, N. J. (136). 
New Brunswick, N. J. (62); Will- 
cox, Ariz. (40); Pearsall, Tex. (18); 
Hartford, Wis. (26); Bartow, Fla. 
(45); Yuma, Ariz. (52); Clayton, Mo. 
(70); Tappahannock, Va. (21); Lin- 
coln, Nebr. (192); Alton, Ill. (80); 
Omaha, Nebr. (242); Dunellen, N. J. 
(35); Blissfield, Mich. (35); Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase, Md. (55); Merced, Calif. 
(87); Orlando, Fla. (156); Sherman, 
Tex. (100); Cedar Springs, Mich. (23); 
Jamestown, N. Y. (128); Zachary, La. 
(21); Camden, 8. C. (50); San Pedro, 
Calif. (84); Jenkintown, Pa. (89). 


Clinton, Mo. (49); Gastonia, N. C. 
(87); Akron, Ohio (226); Chambers- 
burg, Pa. (74); Manchester, N. H. 
(120); Tallahassee, Fla. (87); Paoli- 
Malvern-Berwyn, Pa. (49); Franklin, 
Ohio (48); Zanesville, Ohio (99); St. 
Louis,» Mo. (423); Fairview, Okla. 
(24); Maplewood, Mo. (27); Mill Val- 
ley, Calif. (45); Racine, Wis. (83); 
Falconer, N. Y. (43); Little Rock, 
Ark. (235); Maywood, Ill. (50). 
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of education was as serious with 


lal 


is kept open as when they were 


ed. Those strikes came as a last 


when boards of education and 
ils failed to meet their responsibili- 
nd remedy intolerable conditions. 
A.F. of T. no-strike policy does 
nlv that teachers do not have the 
to strike. Educators are people and 
and should enjoy the same 

as other workers and _ profes- 
s—jincluding the right to strike. 
of rights retained by other Amer- 


delegates them to second-class 
hip, a practice repugnant and 
rarv to democratic government. 
their duties and responsibilities 
se voluntary restraints, so that the 
weapon has been used only when 
lse failed. 
hen the machinery for collective 
raining exists and negotiations be- 
employers and employees are 
ted in good faith, no strikes oc- 
\ strike is the exception rather 
the rule in labor-management re- 
Only about 5 percent of organ- 
ibor’s activities have to do with 
es. 
luring the year a reéxamination and 
of the traditional policy have 
made and will be reported at the 
national convention. It is within 
power of the national convention to 
m or rescind the time-tested no- 
policy. 
he A.F. of T. has relied on the educa- 


ve process and the mass support of 


nized labor with which it is affili- 
to arouse public opinion in behalf 
ools and to secure favorable ac- 

in legislative bodies for adequate 
neing and directing of public educa- 
When all means have been ex- 
ted and demands for remedial 
isures have gone unheeded, then 
hers are compelled to strike. Failure 
rike resolutely and boldly for better 
:0ls would be submission to profes- 
nal degradation and betrayal of the 


jucational interests of the youth of 


erica. 


Teachers should continue to organize 


1 join unions, for “what one can’t do, 


nion can.” 





“SHE GOT the house, the furni- 
ture, and car and I got that.” 
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THE ARMY AIR FORCES OFFER TWO GREAT 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES TO YOUNG MEN 
INTERESTED IN AVIATION 








V. : 
10U probably know several young men in your community 


who are interested in careers in aviation. If so, you can do 
them a real service by pointing out the two great new 
programs now open to them in 
the Army Air Forces, 

The first is the Aviation 
Career Plan — available to high 
school graduates between 17 
and 34 years of age — which en- 
ables young men to select the 
AAF Specialist School they 
prefer, qualify for it before they 
enlist, and be assured atten- 
dance of it following completion of basic training. 

The second is the recently reopened Aviation Cadet 
training program, for unmarried applicants between 18 
and 26'2 years of age who have completed at least one-half 
the requirements for a college degree from an accredited 
institution, or who can pass a 
mental examination given by 
the Army Air Forces. Grad- 
uates will be commissioned 
Second Lieutenants, Army of 
the United States, and assigned 
to pilot duty with the AAF, 
Next class begins October 15, 

These two programs give 
qualified men every chance to 
build sound careers in a rapidly advancing science. The 
training they receive in the AAF cannot be duplicated any- 
where else at any price. Give these facts to young men you 
know. By doing so, you can help the Air Forces get the 
high-caliber men needed in this vital post-war era. Full 
details are available at any U.S. Army Recruiting Station 
or AAF Base. 

° 
URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN YOU KNOW 
TO ENLIST IN THE ARMY AIR FORCES 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 














Sho Id T h i - U s | In the second place, the t e 

U eac ers om nions: stands in the place of the parent s 
universally recognized in law. It woul 

No!—Replies Joy Elmer Morgan be hard to think of parents goir 

strike. It would also be hard to t 

of pastors or priests going on st 

These people in common wit} 
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revented by adequate education begin trous to the teaching profession and to : 
prevented oa i a vated ‘ © + ne litical teacher hold something vastly 
ling early childhood. 1e stability of personal rights, politica , : 
— = : ; J I & Pi precious to themselves and to so 
Deplorable though the teachers’ eco- liberties, and representative institu- : - 
: ; than material goods. They are tru 
nomic situation is, the inion and the tions. Most of us as individuals belong : ‘ . 
: ; for the everlasting stream of huma) 
strike are not the solution of the prob- to some church, some political party, , 
Dn . and ideals. 
lem There are three reasons why and even to the chamber of commerce ord : ; ree 
: Three things make a Civilizat 
teachers should not affiliate with organ or workers’ defense league. But such na i é 
; 4 : First, the soil and minerals associ 
ized labor and make use of its tool, the individual connections are very differ ; po 
: . with the land. There 
strike, to gain higher salaries and othe ent from primary affiliation as an occu- : P 
' : ; . must be a certain min- 
objectives. yationa zroup. . . , 
’ a 6 P 4 - t ; imum to sustain life. 
In the first place, teachers are em Teachers thinking of joining a union 7 : 
; : ; Second, people—their 
ployees of all the people, paid by all should remember that labor groups are ‘ a 
: physical stamina, in- 


the people, to teach the children of all themselves badly divided; that while 
the people, and to foster the search for they have accomplished much good and 


truth and good living without bias to are to be encouraged and helped in 


tellectual vigor, moral 
purpose. Third, ideas 
and ideals. And the 





class or creed or party every worthy enterprise, they have also : 
, , } : . : greatest of these is 
When teachers ally themselves in an done some harm and have often been an 
org i t} p, tl 1} ‘aati ; ideals. There have 
‘ganized way with one group, ieV are unwise anc lave encol erec much - a : 
: ' ‘ , a Sie f been weak people on Since 1920 Joy I 
always in danger of violating their duty public illwill, which teachers cannot mer Morgan has 
ny ; poor land who have __ edited the National 
to society as a whol The results of afford to share when they seek the sup- ' t 1 Education Associa 
; . ‘ , ; vecome great because haaat 
such alliance will ultimately be disas- port of the entire public. 8 Sos Py tone ond 
they held firmly to Sees Se Ghector o 


publications. A 
——- - great ideals—such writer of many 
were the New England P90k#, he | headed 
forefathers. There Association of 
America, 1933-34 
have been strong peo- 
ple on good land who did not advances 
or who even degenerated because t 
lacked purpose and ideals. You can f 
backward people today living on 1 
lands the world around. Teachers ; 
the custodians of ideals. These th¢ 
pass on by what they do no less th 
by what they say. When they show 
their actions and affiliations that fo 
means more to them than truth a 
persuasion, they are teaching that point 
of view to young people at the very ti! 
in human history when all the gains 
all the ages can easily be lost by rel 
ing on force rather than on intelliger 
coéperation and patient adjustment. 
In the third place, teachers actual 
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a special message to those 


who love fine things about 


RARE SILK RUGS 


at exceptional prices 








In connection with some recent estate settlements, 


I have been authorized to dispose of a collection 





of handsome Oriental rugs at a small fraction 


of their true worth. 


Included is a large variety of types, sizes and styles can get more for themselves even in 
material way in the long run by taki! 
the public into their confidence, present 
ing the facts, and showing the peopl 
how the ends desired can be achieve: 


. and, in my own opinion, this beautiful 

collection of antique silk rugs is most uncommon 
in every respect. 

with fairness and justness to all parties 
concerned. This has already been don: 
in many communities. For every gail 
made by strikes, dozens of gains hav: 
been made by coéperation, goodwill, a1 
collective bargaining on a professiona 
plane. These peaceful adjustments do 
not make headlines as do strikes an 
battles, but they accomplish a result 
far more permanent and satisfactory. 


You are invited to telephone for an appointment 





to see these rare rugs, and we will be pleased to 


arrange a showing for you at your convenience. 


Yours very truly, 
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N hi yES B h . | Unfortunately, efforts to strength¢ } 
a igian rol ers, ne. the teachers’ union movement are ofte! .| 
Fine Rugs and Carpeting clouded with misinformation. An it ; 

stance of this is an article Company \ 


169 N. WABASH AVE. ° FRAnkiin 8800 
Established 1890 


Unions and the School Crisis, by Irvi! 
R. Kuenzli, of the A.F. of T., in the 
February, 1947, issue of the America 
| Federationist, the magazine of the A.F 
of L. It contained so many misstat 
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SAVE MONEY! 
Call x 
THOS. MOULDING 


/ New floors pose special problems. . . key- 
/ ing the floor design to the surroundings, 
/ guarding against trip and slip hazards, 
| resistance to chemicals, the use of proper 
! underlayments, the most suitable wall 
trim, what floor to use with radiant heat. 
These and many other problems have 
been solved by Thos. Moulding’s 80 years 
experience in the building industry. For 
floor recommendations . . . or free catalog 
write to THOS. MOULDING FLOOR 
1 MFG. CO., 165 W. Wacker Drive, Dept. 
RO-9, Chicago 1. Ill. 
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\ \ XV ap ry i 
Personnel’ 


Service Awards 





Improve employer-employee relations in 
your plant ce using Personnel Service, 
Safety and Sales Incentive awards, 
created by Morgan’s. Our design depart- 
ment will create your own award, for any 
purpose, at no obligation. 


Also a complete 
line of Trophies 
and Medals for 
all occasions. 

Send for full in- 


formation today. 


aa 
32 W. Randolph St. + Dept.R © Chicago 1, iit 
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ments that I departed from the prac- 
tice of more than a quarter of a century 
and stated in the NEA Journal what I 
believe to be the position of most pro- 
fessional people in the matter of teach- 
ers’ 

Since then I 


unions. 

have had numerous let 
Many union leaders 
lack of background and 
a lack of restraint which should not be 


ters pro and con. 
have shown a 


associated with teachers. For example, 
an A.F. of T. member in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, sent me a copy of a paper she 
had read before her local. Here is a 
sentence from it which echoes Mr. 
Kuenzli’s point of view: 

“A study of the history of education 


in the United States does not yield much 
to show that capital [italics ours] and 
the professional groups have ever done 
much to promote free public education 
in the United States.” 

It hard 
statement utterly 
facts—as anyone would know 
read the 
days of 


of a 
to 
had 


would be to conceive 


more contrary 
if he 
of education from the 
Mann, in the 


education a century 


history 
Horace who led 
great revival of 
ago, down to the days of the 1947 legis- 
latures. Professional organizations have 
led the While 


groups of taxpayers have opposed in- 


way. some organized 
creased appropriations for schools, men 
of in city, 
generation after generation have led in 
the movement for good schools as peo- 


means town, and country 


ple moved westward to settle the con- 
tinent. 

Admittedly our professional organiza- 
tions have had and do have their weak- 


nesses. Their dues have been too low. 
They have not put enough emphasis on 
on training for 


organization leadership. But these weak- 


local associations and 
nesses are being rapidly corrected and 
it conviction that the same 
amount of money, time, and effort spent 
to perfect our professional organizations 


is my 


will accomplish more than through 
teachers’ unions. 
America is a free country and a 


democratic country. Teachers have a 
right to join any organization they wish 
or to refrain from joining and to use 
any legal they 
achieve their I believe they can 
for for the 
more democ- 


methods choose to 
ends. 
themselves, more 

for of 


racy, and more even for the labor move- 


do more 


schools, the cause 
ment itself by maintaining their profes- 
I believe that only 
of the 
character and purpose, giving them the 
best preparation, equipping 
them with the best buildings and tools, 
them with the best 

and work can we 
of the greatness 


sional independence. 


by selecting persons highest 


possible 


and surrounding 
of pay 


schools worthy 


conditions 
build 
of America. 

that Americans can be led 
to see this more surely by appealing to 
reason and goodwill than by trying to 


I believe 


force action through teacher strikes. 








HOW TO BECOME 
WELL KNOWN 


An amazing PROVEN system by 
which you canbecome wel!/known 
to thousands...even MILLIONS! 


Don’t hide your light under a 
bushel. NOW, a prominent 
publicity and public relations 
counsel shows how favorable 
attention may be attracted to 
yourself. How to gain desired 
recognition, and win popular 
favor. These are the methods 
and techniques that have 
brought many well-known men 
and women to the public eye 
...and are now available to you. 


YOU CAN BECOME WELL KNOWN 
It’s no accident when an un- 
known shoots into fame over- 
night. Nearly always, clever 
publicity methods have been 
employed in his rise. Now, 
Henry F. Woods, Jr., who has 
successfully publicized people 
for twenty years, explains his 
methods to you... in terms 
of YOU. Edward D. Madden, 
Exec. V.P. American News- 
paper Advertising Network, 
Inc. says “An invaluable aid 
to that large number of people 
who have earned but have not 
yet secured the recognition of 
others.” 


COVERS EVERY PATHTO SUCCESS 


Every medium 
that helps lead 
to success, that 
has brought 
fame and rec- 
ognition to oth- 
ers—radio, 
newspapers, 
magazines, 
social and busi- 
ness opportuni- 
ties, “STUNTS,” 





that can 


“angle” 
help push and advance you to the highest 


every 


pinnacle of achievement—all 
cussed and explained. 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Order your copy of “HOW TO BECOME 


fully dis- 


WELL KNOWN.” Read if . live the 
success stories of Bob Hope, Bernard 
Baruch, Henry Kaiser, James Farley and 


many others . . . read it for 10 days at our 
risk. You must agree this book opens new 
opportunities for financial, business and 
social success or you may return the book 
and we will refund your full purchase price. 
You risk nothing—yet your future may 
depend on it. Mail the coupon today. 
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ESSENTIAL BOOKS, Dept. 8-K 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Rush my limited First Edition copy of “HOW TO 
BECOME WELL KNOWN.” Guaranteed to be a 
valuable asset towards my becoming well known or 
you will refund full purchasing price. 

Send C.0.D. | will pay postman $2.50 plus 
postage. | | enclose $2.50. Send postpaid. 
NAME..... 

ADDRESS .. 


CITY ZONE... STATE. 
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MOVIES 


on your 
program? 


SEE 


Rep Wacon} 


Astirring story of enterprise 
when the west was young 
...of Gustavus Swift whose 
vision crossed the frontiers. 


IN 16 MM SOUND 
GLORIOUS COLOR 


Request “RED WAGON” 
now for your 1947-48 pro- 
gram. No other cost than 
one-way express charge. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Public Relations Department 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


May be shown on any 
standard 16mm. sound 
projector; 45 minutes. 














Beware of ‘Nofunatol’ 
CHARLES G, TENNENT, 


Rotarian 

Nurseryman 

Asheville, North Carolina 

Nofunatol—Works slowly but surely 
to destroy fellowship in a Rotary Club 
and render Rotary meetings dull and 
uninteresting. 

Antidote: Add a little horseplay now 
and then. 

Sulfabuvservis—Works fast to destroy 
effectiveness of a Rotary Club. Over- 
dose in Club will render organization 
sterile and unworthy of name. 

Antidote: Do something! Undertake 
a Community Service project with ev- 
ery member participating —From The 
Rotary Cog of the Rotary Club of Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 


God Give Us Men 
L. L. THompson, Rotarian 
Farm-Agency Representative 
Baldwin, Kansas 
God give us men 
To walk with boys. 
Men unafraid to 
Share their joys. 
Yea, men who hold 
Life’s candle high, 
Who pal with boys 
When passing by. 
God give us men 
Who hold that by 
Example boys will live 
And die; 
Men without conceit 
Who can 
Put on parade the best 
In man, 
God give us men 
Who dare to be— 
A sumbol, guidepost, 
Entity. 
Clean in mind, in mode, 
And talk; 
Men with whom boys 
Dare to walk. 


‘A Global Fellowship’ 

Harotp C. KEssincer, Rotarian 

Publisher and Educator 

Ridgewood, New Jersey 

Rotary has luncheons, but is not a 
luncheon club; ... Rotary spends mil- 
lions in good works, but is not a char- 
itable organization; it prescribes high 
vocational ethics, but is not a trade 
association, medical society, or bar as- 
sociation; it endorses the principle of 
the United Nations, but is not a peace 
society. Rotary is a global fellowship 
of business and professional men, dedi- 
cated to the ideal of human service, and 
from this simple, informal, stimulating, 
challenging organization flows such ap- 
plied idealism as is seldom witnessed in 
the long life of man on earth.—From 
a Rotary Club address. 


On Lengthening Prosperity 

WAYNE F. Caskey, Rotarian 

Owner, Frozen-Food Locker Company 

LaSalle, Illinois 

In the international field, the United 
States, as a creditor nation, must rec- 
oncile itself to import tariffs low enough 


Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters, and 
Rotary Publications 


to permit other nations to pay 
goods for the food, machinery, and ot 
products they buy of us. sy ca 
planning this can be done without 
juring our industries. By careful 
cooperative planning on the part of 
various local, state, and national go, 
mental units, needed public work 
be timed to fill private unemploy: 
gaps. By careful planning on the 
of industry, new products can be 1 
keted and expansion programs can 
undertaken at times which will ter 
lengthen the prosperity periods. Al] 
by continued and persistent effort 
the part of private industry to lo 
its costs and its selling prices, the n 
ket for American-made goods both 
home and abroad can be stimulated 
the point that want can be largely eli: 
inated and employment in both 
consumer-goods and the capital-g 
industries can be sustained for a 
period of years.—From a Rotary ( 
address. 
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Moral Standards a Necessity 

J. J. Davipson, Jr., Rotarian 

Corporation Lawyer 

LaFayette, Louisiana 

Across the front of a court houss 
Massachusetts is found the inscript 
“Obedience to Law Is Liberty.” T! 
truth is the foundation of democrat 
government—and relaxing the requir 
ments of simple obedience marks 
beginning of the downfall of the in 
vidual and the State. Fixed standa 
must be established to govern hum 
conduct. In Washington, D. C., we ha 
the Bureau of Standards. Here 
found the standards of weights a 
measures which govern our entire e 
nomic and industrial life. 
the foot, the gallon, and other su 


The pound, 


measures are accepted without thought 


in daily business—because they are val 


ues which are fixed and certain as di 
termined by certain standards. Wit! 
out those standards our economic lif 
would be utterly chaotic. In the sa 
way there must be fixed standards « 
moral conduct. Yet today in this cha 


ic world, recently torn by war and now 





























“I'D LIKE to see the color in daylight. Wil! 
you please bring it over to the window?” 
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Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 
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Light 800 Fr! 


A genuine Delta for 
home and away. Spot- 
light and floodlight. 80- 
100 hrs. on one battery. 
At hardware, sport and 


electrical stores $325 


Less battery... 


Delta Electric as 


Marion, Indiana 
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torn by economic unrest, we are to 
some extent becoming forgetful of 
standards of individual conduct and 
blind to the consequences. Idealism is 
forgotten in the economic turmoil, and 
the home, religion, honor, are fast be- 
coming outworn vestiges of a forgotten 
age.—From a Rotary Club address. 


As Practical As Human Needs 
T. L. McCutioucu, Rotarian 
Insurance Underwriter 
Dallas, Texas 

The principles and practices of Rotary 
have inspired the faith that there is 
more to business, to government, and 
to life than greed and gain; that the 
fruits of toil, of industry, and of com- 
merce are not to be measured solely 
by dividends, by profits, by stocks and 
bonds, or by houses and lands, but that 
these products of industry, of thrift and 
ingenuity, should be valued for their 
capacity to serve humanity. Rotary is 
not a mere sentiment. It is a symphony 
of life. Every worthy human enter- 
prise must preserve the virtue of prac- 
tical utility to warrant its own perpetu- 
ity; otherwise it must fail and deserves 
to fail. 

Rotary is as practical as the needs of 
human society, and yet it shadows forth 
both the utility and the beauty of hu- 
man service. Thrift, industry, and 
service are the indispensable factors of 
human progress, and progress means a 
better service—From a Rotary Club 
address. 


‘Give Us a Fair Chance’ 

CLYDE H. CARRIKER, Jr., Rotarian 

Household-Appliance Retailer 

South Pasadena, California 

A race-horse trainer doesn’t take a 
one-year-old colt green from the pas- 
tures and enter him in a big handicap 
race. He first teaches the animal to 
run with a rider and then seeks to find 
the horse’s best distance. He enters the 
horse first in short sprints and gradu- 
ally works up to the longer races. That, 
precisely, is what you older Rotarians 
will have to do with us younger mem- 
bers. 

But, for gosh sakes, don’t start us 
right out at the head of Rotary! Make 
us a member of a Committee in which 
we can actively participate. Show us 
what makes that one Committee tick 
and the integral part it plays in Rotary. 
. . . When it appears as though some of 
us are progressing in the principles and 
leadership of Rotary, elect us to the 
Board of Directors. . . . From being on 
the Board of Directors to other impor- 
tant offices is a logical step. If some of 





Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 51 


1. Melbourne, Australia (page 42). 
2. $2.40 a month (page 22). 3. For- 
ever (page 8). 4. Perfume manufac- 
turing and overgrown grocery firm 
(page 34). 5. An automaton (page 
7). 6. Underwriters’ Laboratories (page 
26). 7. George M. Verity (page 29). 
8. Newscasting (page 60). 9. Trinkets 
worth $24 (page 12). 10. Mexico (page 
35). 














Yes, TURTLES are more than just everyday 
candy—they’re an irresistible combination 
of delectably creamy caramel, rich milk 
chocolate and selected pecans. So order a 
pound at once. Just send $1.75 for one 
pound; $1.55 for each additional pound 
sent to same address, same shipment. Price 
includes all postage, insurance and han- 
dling charges. DeMer’s, inc., Div. P-1, 312 
West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Hllinois. 


TURTLES ie cites 


Trade Mark of DeMet's, Inc. 


Now! Have all the 


Copies you need... 
of important letters, plans, 
documents, pictures, etc.! 


Amazing, new, handy office unit— 
the APECO Photoexact—makes them 
quickly, accurately, at low cost! 


Imagine the convenience and efficiency of ha 
extra copies whenever you want them: copies ot 
records, reports, charts, contracts, photos, map 
blueprints, clippings, checks, financial data, et 
| No “sending out” for photocopies—no costly ' doing 
without!" With APECO in your office, you can coy 

g anything writter 
printed, typed, draw 
or photographed 
APECOpreventserror 
because it operates 
photograph cally; it 18 
not a stencil duplica 
tor. Requires no dark- 
room or technical 
knowledge. A boy « 
girl can make copies 
at l-a-minute speed 
for less cost than a 
phone call. Get details 
now, On APECO, 
‘*‘America’s pat 
Widely Used Photo- 


copy Equipment 












Standard 
accessories, 
additional 


Alse continuous 
binet models for 
prints of any length, 

up to 42° wide 


FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. FC-97 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Send, without obligation, your informative 
20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and 
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FRUIT CAKE 


This Christmas, remember your employees, 
business associates and friends with the 
tastiest of all gifts...a rich, full-flavored, de- 
licious DELUXE White FRUIT CAKE! For more 
than 30 years, DELUXE White FRUIT CAKES 
have solved the gift problem for business- 
men and individuals who appreciate a dis- 
tinctively different, yet inexpensive, way to 
say “Merry Christmas.” 

2-ib. DELUXE FRUIT CAKE . . . $3.05 

3-). DELUXE FRUIT CAKE... 4.30 

5-lb. DELUXE FRUIT CAKE... 6.75 
Send us your list today for delivery before 
Christmas. Give name, address, and approxi- 
mate date of delivery desired. Gift cards en- 
closed with each shipment. Please specify 
signature you wish on gift card to be enclosed 
in each shipment. DELUXE White FRUIT 
CAKES mailed anywhere in the United States 
at NO extra cost. Send us your order now. 


CcOo.L yu) LN 
STREET 
CORSICANA. TEXAS 




























FARM HOME Summer SAUSAGE 


A delicious blend of selected choice meats—taste- 
fully seasoned. Leisurely smoked—over smolder 
ing, fragrant, genuine hickory logs. A year ‘round 
country treat, Needs no refrigeration. One large 
sausage to carton $2.00 postpaid in U. S. A. 


FARM HOME FOODS, Dept. R, Watertown, Wis. 
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At those Rotary meetings ore 
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point of the jokes, Try — 
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us fall by the wayside and fail to meas- 
ure up to Rotary standards, it’s better 
to find out now than suffer later. 

Don’t be lenient with us because we 
are young. We must have the mental 
ability, leadership, integrity, and com- 
monsense that a good Rotarian needs. 
But don’t be too hard on us until we’ve 
had a fair chance to step up to the plate 
and take our cut at the ball. 


‘Develop ... Rotarians’ 

RALPH §S. DuNNE, Rotarian 

Fuel-Oil Retailer 

Bala-Cynwyd-Narberth, Pennsylvania 

I am constantly troubled by the 
thought that in Rotary there has devel- 
oped through the years too much em- 
phasis on Club (or corporate) activi- 
Likewise, there has been too much 
emphasis on attendance in terms of roll- 
ing up impressive records of attendance, 
as if that in itself was the measuring 
rod of a strong Rotary Club. I realize 
the importance of attendance, but I be- 
lieve if we could develop more under- 
standing and interested Rotarians, we 
would have better attendance without 
using pressure or persuasion to get it. 
—From the Toledo Rotary Spoke. 


ties. 


Different Countries . . . Same Aims 

Mrs. KENNETH A. HARRISON 

Wife of Rotarian 

New Philadelphia, Ohio 

I am so glad that the Rotary Clubs all 
over the world are joining peoples to- 
gether in real friendship and finding the 
human race very much alike where we 





understand each other. When sg] 
our trials and joys are found to bx 
mon to all races, regardless of cr: 
Golor... . 

My husband, a member of the R 
Club of New Philadelphia, Ohio, ; 
took a tour of Mexico a couple of 
ago and in Acapulco he attended 
tary Club meeting. Fortunately } 
next to a Cuban who spoke Englis! 
fectly and he translated all that 
place at the meeting. We had 
years before been to Cuba and my 
band could tell this Cuban gent) 
how we enjoyed touring his cou 
While the manner of conducting a 
tary meeting was quite different 
the way it is done in New Philadel; 
Ohio, the aims were the same. 


Three-Way Failure 
Earu E. Cuark, Rotarian 
Teacher 
San Germdn, Puerto Rico 
Yes, the home, the school, and 
church are failing. Failing to train « 


pletely for local and world-wide citiz: 


ship. And these three great and fu 
mental institutions are failing for | 
of public support. And you and I 

are leaders of the public are chiefly 
sponsible. Rotarians are commu! 
leaders throughout the world. As 

we have influence. We and men lik: 


can get what we want, if we really w: 
it. Our trouble is that we don’t w: 
these things—schools, homes, church¢ 
r—enough to work for them.—Fron 


Rotary District Conference address. 


Photo: Holmes 


“PROFESSOR AL” (ninth from left) and his class, after the after-dinner talks. 


These Bronx Rotarians ‘Speak Up’ 


“4 
Waist have I that I might give 
to my fellow Rotarians which 


would help them and improve the 
fellowship of our Club?” 


Several months ago Professor 
Alexander Haring, a Past President 
of the Bronx Rotary Club of New 
York City, New York, asked himself 
that question. He must have been 
thinking of the large store of 
knowledge which he’d accumulated 
as dean of engineering, as a lawyer, 
and as a public-speaking instructor. 

His answer was: a class in public 
speaking. After 12 weeks of con- 
centrated instruction—some 25 Ro- 
tarians meeting every Monday eve- 
ning—the class was recently given 
a chance to prove its progress when 


a member invited his “classmates” 
to his home for dinner... and 
speeches. 

These Bronx Rotarians reason 
that even though they may never 
speak professionally, they still can 
improve their ability to address a 
Directors’ or Committee meeting. 
They will improve their letter-writ- 
ing abilities, too. 

The students feel that “Professor 
Al” is creating a living memorial to 
Rotary—by helping his fellows help 
themselves. 

Other Rotary Clubs have heard 
about the Bronx idea and are try- 
ing it themselves. What is it they 
Say about imitation being the high- 
est kind of compliment? 
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Scratchpaddings 


ued from page 47] 


of 
> nt 
Roti 
for 


carrying on the 
ry Foundation, 
the Paul Harris 
the Foundation, 
dollars has 


sponsibility 
on for the 
a campaign 
11 Fund within 
fund of 2 million 

I iised. 
snp C. HEDKE, 
v’s international 


as 


of Detroit, Mich., 
President for 
Trustee of the 
A. WarrREN, of 
England, is Chairman; 
other members are CLINTON P. AN- 
wn. of Washington, D. C.; ARMANDO 
DA PEREIRA, of Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
CHARLES L. WHEELER, of San Fran- 
Calif. 
Board deferred action on the mat- 
a headquarters for RI until its 
y, 1948, meeting, pending further 





17, was named as a 
Foundation. T 





mouth, 








3oard designated a number of 
topics for consideration by the 
1 of Past Presidents, including 
1 of Rotary—Problems Attendant 


a Long Range 
Possibility of 


to, Development of 
r RI Convent 


ions, 


nnial Administrative Schedule for 
tranch Offices of the Secretariat, 
» Board deferred for further study 


nclusion submitted by the Council 
t Presidents that the Rotary Foun- 
1 Fellowships for Advanced Study 
1 be made available to women as 
3 men. 

Board agreed 
e for Rotary In 


that it is imprac- 
ternational to pub- 
periodical news or trend-of-events 
tin on international affairs. It, 
fore, agreed to continue its present 
y of informing Rotarians about the 
s of the United Nations in general 
igh articles in THE RoTARIAN, and 
issuing of special pamphlets and 
rather than through the publi- 
mn. of a specific weekly or bi-monthly 
ation. 

International Affairs Committee 
been requested to study the matter 
Summer Institute of International 
rs for students, as recommended by 
year’s Committee on International 
\ffairs, and also to study the proposed 

1 of the Rotary Club of Rochester, 
, relating to Summer institutes for 

students. 
| It was agreed that the Office for Mid- 

\sia in Bombay, India, shall be con- 

d as a provisional office only as 

as the present emergency condi- 

exist in that region. 

\ttention of all District Governors 
called to the necessity of selecting 
Governor-Nominee for 1948-49 so 
his name may be certified to the 

tary by not later than April 1. 
designating participants in 
» International Assembly for 1948, the 
Board indicated tnose participants and 
ers attending the Assembly whose 
expenses would be reimbursed by RI. 
\ similar list was prepared for the 
448 Convention, which will be held in 
Rio de Janeiro tne week of May 16, 
when the registration fee will be $7.50, 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Vac Fall 


NATURE MAKES IT 
EASIER TO GET 


Scott 


LAWN PERFECTION 


Fa 
Os le Pd 


This year, thousands are now enjoying the pleasure of beautiful 


Scott lawns, which owe their success to seeding with Scotts 
Seed and feeding Scotts Turf Builder last fall. YOU will have equally 
outstanding results especially if you follow the practical “know 


how" off 


ered in our Lawn Care Bulletins. 


A FREE 2 YEAR SUB- 


SCRIPTION is yours for the asking. Just drop a card to... 


OM Scott & SONS CO. 73 Fourth St., Marysville, Ohio 
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Ic Post Cards 


. ace 
= a Sipince atest cesks. FREE! vearn how thousands of merchants 
Endorsed by top office plan: and business men are boosting sales in spite of 
Sons = emascipch beilainne roduct shortages with Ic messages— printed 
—schools—professional use. na few minutes on gov't stcards — with 





amazing new, patented CARDMASTER. Your 
*‘todays’’ ideas for specials, read by prospects 
next morning. Not a toy, but a sturdy, adver- 
tising machine, built to last many years. Low 
price, sold direct. Guaranteed, five years. 


| SEN D NAM We'll send free illustrated 


book of money - making 
ideas for your business and complete, unique 








VOGEL- PETERSON co. 


The Coat Rack Peopie’’ 


624 South Michigan Ave. 


Chicago 5, U. 





advertising plans. Rush your name today, 


CARDMASTER COMPANY 
4546 Ravenswood d Dept. 49 _ Chicago 40, Ul. 





S.A. | 





FOR YOUR LIBRARY: Outstanding 
of Rotary for the entire year—Order 


THE ROTARIAN (Dept. B) 


The price, $4.00 in U.S.A.; $4.50 in other countries. 


Articles by Outstanding Authors and a Record 
a Bound Volume of THE ROTARIAN for 1946. 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, III 
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New York State Insurance 





THE SALVATION ARMY « 13 


Provide older people with a steady, guaranteed income in 
the twilight years of life, also a share in the physical and 
spiritual rehabilitation of mankind. 


Annuities are issued under the supervision of the 


incomes up to 7%, depending upon age. 


Write for booklet 40 


A LITTLE KNOWN SERVICE! 
SALVATION ARMY 


ANNUITIES 


es 


Department. Annual ‘ 








0 W. 14th St., New York 11 
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And .. Miss Smith, keep J. 8. permenently 
heppy. Meve “Mell-Me-Mondey” do olf 
the bookkeeping end tex filing ALL OF 
THE TIME. It's the modern wey. 

for - business firms! 


end 





INVESTIGATE # NO OBLIGATION 
See “Bookkeeping” in your Telephone Book and call 
ee 9 
MAIL-ME-MONDAY 
BOOKKEEPING and TAX Method 
1929 FIRST AVENUE, DEPT. R * SAN DIEGO 1, CALIFORNIA 


More Thon 100 Offices, Coos! to 
ond in Conoda 


Coos? 
























(FI RST year — saved $600 in ship- 


ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to meet 
Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4”, 1/2". For sample sten- 
cil, shippers’ handbook and 
tices, pin this to business 
etterhead, with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE C@. 
69 Marsh Building 


“ae i. U.S.A. 














Pat new life inte old copies of 
THE ROTARIAN by ordering the 
annual index. It’s a convenient refer- 
ence to articles on economic, 
international and Rotary subjects. 
Sent free on request to THe Rotarian, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


social, 








Rotary Club Record Forms 
Systems 


for 


e SECRETARIES 
e TREASURERS 
e PRESIDENTS 


Send for descriptive literature 


MAXWELL COMPANY 


107 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 64, Iilinois 
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DO YOU ever feel 


that the world 
might get along a little better with 
fewer self-styled “experts” and a little 
more good old-fashioned horse sense? 
That’s how a small-town editor, a Ro- 
tarian, felt when he started a series of 
weekly radio broadcasts, based not on 
“exclusive” news sources, but just on 
what he read in the daily papers. But 
let DoroTHY WYNN Downes, of Philips- 
burg, Pennsylvania, tell the story. 


” 


I: ALL started at a meeting of the 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania, Rotary Club 
in June, 1941. WrLiiAm J. THomas in- 
troduced the speaker, HuGH WaGNon, 
Pennsylvania bureau chief of the As- 


sociated Press. The talk emphasized 
two points: no one has an unfailing 
supply of “inside information,” and 


anyone reading newspapers intelligently 
will be able to forecast coming events 
with as much accuracy as 
expert. 

That sounded reasonable to ROTARIAN 
THOMAS, who, as editor of the Clearfield 
Progress, had come to the conclusion 
that some of the highly touted colum- 
nists and radio commentators had no 
particularly remarkable “confidential 
sources” for some of their statements. 

At length he was inspired to offer 
radio station KDKA, in Pittsburgh, a 
program which he envisioned as “A 
Main Street Editor Looks at the News.” 
It was an experiment for the station as 
well as for RoTariay THOMAS when it 
went on the air in August, 1942. 

“Frankly,” says J. E. BAupDINo, gen- 
eral manager of KDKA, “we didn’t 
know what kind of audience reaction 
THOMAS would receive after he made 
clear that he didn’t possess any more 
‘inside information’ than anyone could 
get from a thorough reading of the 
daily newspapers.” 

For a year no one was sure if there 
were many listeners. Then ROTARIAN 
Tuomas had the fortunate thought of 
offering a copy of his newspaper to 
anyone asking for it. Within a week 
there were requests from 23 States. 
KDKA employees were deluged under 
the heavy mail—from doctors, dentists, 
coal miners, college presidents, archi- 
tects, laborers, office workers, school 
teachers, clergymen, industrialists, sol- 
diers, farmers, and even hospital patients 
—and ROTARIAN THOMAS was skyrocketed 
to the top bracket of station KDKA 
news-casters. 

But he denies being either a news 
analyst or a news commentator. “I’m 
just a small-town editor with one 
drawer of my desk into which goes 
everything I think will go well on my 
radio program,” he explains. “When 
Thursday evening rolls around, I take 
home the accumulation from my drawer 
and by 6:45 P.M. Saturday I’m ready 


a so-called 


to tell my listeners how the 
looks to an ordinary small-town 
paperman.” 

ROTARIAN THOMAS first 
print in Philipsburg, Pennsyly 
where he was born 44 years ago 
the age of 16 he started working 
a newspaper, but it was three m 
before he could persuade the edito: 
publisher to pay him for his eff 
After graduation from Gettysburg | 
lege, ROTARIAN THOMAS became the ] 
ipsburg Journal’s city editor. In 
he became associate editor of the P 
ress, and, a year later, editor. His 
usual methods led to his being aske 
speak before the annual conventio1 
the Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub 
ers’ Association, and his newspape1 
listed with 19 others in the Unite 
States and Canada for study by 
dents of journalism at the Unive: 
of Wisconsin. 

But one headline, written on his birt 
day in 1941, brought him national fa: 

“I was in a hurry to get home t 
day,” he recalls. “The last thing to bé 
done was to write a banner head 
the top of the paper. I tried out ‘U 
WILL RETALIATE AGAINST JAPA? 
and ‘NAZIS RENEW EASTERN Ol! 
FENSIVE,’ and ‘MOSCOW RAIDEI 
AGAIN.’ Then suddenly it came to 1 
that the sum total of everything I | 
written was ‘WORLD IN AN AWFUI 
MESS.’ I wrote it, grabbed my c 
and lit out for home.” 

His headline was carried on A 
ciated Press wires and in 200 publica- 
tions. The Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Builetin carried his picture 
on its cover. The headline was a su! 


broke 


J 


ROTARIAN THOMAS assembles the “inside 
information” he uses ia his radio broadcast 
—it’s clippings and material available to 
anyone, pulled from the inside of a drawer. 


Tue ROTARIAN 
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for editorials, columns, and ser- 
= ROTARIAN THOMAS is still receiv- 
fan mail about it, although it was 
Six years ago 
What’s Your Hobby? 
anusual é clusive one like 
e Rotaria é or if it is one 
d like to sha other hobby 
te THE HoBBy! RSE Groom about it 
l list your e as soon as space 
There are but two limitations: you 
Rotarian o ember of a Rota? 
y, and you are expected to ac 
any cor? ) dence that comes 
y as a result ¢ the listing 
Pen Pals: Allene Van Gordon (niece of 
ishes to te to young people 
14: interested in horses and all pets), 
St.. Binghamton, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Stamps: Don Durkee on of Rotarian— 
tamps; will exchange), Box 97, Ayl 
ynt., Canada 
Pen Pals: Nancy Sparling (16-year-old 
r of Rotariar desires pen friends 
6-18 in Englar South Africa, Aus- 
New Zealand terested in sports, 


W 


{ 


of 


terested in 
nd bracelets), 
\ 


7, amateur painting), 140 Coldstream 
Toronto 12, Ont., Canada 

English: A. L. Chen (wishes to corre 

th those interested in the study of 

346 Middle Road, Ningpo, China 

Stamps; Pen Pals: Gilles Dorion (17- 

son of Rotar ? collects sta? ps 

pen friends of same age), 172 5th 
Shawinigan Falls, Que., Canada. 

Pen Pals: Kath) Harry (12-year-old 

ter of Rotariar shes pen friends 

15 in New Zealand, England, and 

America; wishes to exchange picture 

is), 521 Iowa Ave York, Nebr.., 


Autographs; Pen Pals: Arlene Oswald 
old daughter of Rotarian—collects 


iwhs and phot aphs of famous peo- 


res correspt lence with teen-age 
people interested in sports), 2930 Elk 
Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Jeat Williams (18-year-old 
er of Rotariar shes to correspond 
young people of same age or older), 
ntwich Rd., Crewe, Cheshire, Eng 

Fans: Mrs. George W. Hayden (wife of 

collects fa The Seven Dorm 
Center Ossipee, N. H., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Diane Hallibeck (15-year-old 

ter of Rotaria vishes correspond- 
th young people aged 15-16 in West- 
ites of U.S.A. and in foreign countries; 
ted in sport postcards, animals, 
2213 Kennedy Dr., Sioux City, lowa, 

A 


Cat Figures; Baton Twirling: Barbara 
ile 13-year-old daughter of Rotarian— 
figures of ct interested in baton 
g: wishes pe friends in all coun- 
30x 13, Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A 
Stamps: Mrs. R. P. Crumpler (wife of Ro- 
collects stamps, especially interested 
se of U.S.A.; desires corre spondents in 
countries), 123 W. 6th Ave., William- 
W. Va., U.S.A 
Letter Openers: Mrs. William Leenhouts 
of Rotarian—collects letter openers, 
imes known as paper knives), 604 E 
ido, Cleveland, Okla., U.S.A 
Slippers: Margaret Louise 
id granddaughter of 
glass, china, por 
of slippers 








Looney (12- 
Rotarian—col- 
celain, silver, and other 
correspondence 


desires 


girls of same age 107 E. Sprague St., 
nburg, Tex., U.S.A 
Pen Pals: Sara Ann Brown (9-year-old 
hter of Rotarian—desires pen pals of 
age, particularly in England, Scot- 
d, Australia, New Zealand), 668 High- 
id View Dr., West Bend, Wis., U.S.A. 
Pen Pals: Pamela K. Withers (21-year- 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to corre- 
nd with young people of same age or 
, 1 Nile Ave., Nelson, New Zealand. 
Model Planes: Bob Knoblock (13-year- 
son of Rotarian—collects pictures of 
unes; interested in model-plane build- 


vishes to correspond with young people 


ame age), P. O. Box 1469, Plainview, 
» U.S.A. 
Photography; Wood Working: John 
ilters II (15-year-old son of Rotarian— 
ested in photography, wood working, 
culture; desires correspondence with 
ers of same age similarly interested), 
8 Franklin St., Newark, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Pen Pals: Janice McFarland (15-year-old 
ighter of Rotarian—desires pen pals in 
er countries; also pen pals in U.S.A. in- 
collecting phonograph records 
sox 172, New Canton, IIL, 





S 


Pen Pals: Jessie Ann Melville (daughter 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
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young people aged 20-25 in South America, 
’1S.A., and Switzerland interested in reli- 
gion, music, tennis, drama, and the busi 
c/o Bank of New South Wales, Tenterfield, 
Australia 
Pen Pals: Virginia Fyke (26-year-old 
daughter of Rotaria wishes to corre 
spond with people in all countries), 2113 5 
Main St., Springfield, Tenn., U.S.A 
Stamps: William A. Bond/(collects stamps 
l ll excha?r th collectors in other cow? 
tries, parti rly Belgiun 2731 Paradise 
St.. Vernor rex., U.S.A 
Family Histery: Mrs. Carlos A Avila 
fe anda hte f Rotar ' Pres j 
” y ” yuld co 
spo / ce j no ft pP i 
Sher nfa é of N Je j 32 DSt 
Chino, Calif U.S.A 
Pen Pals: Carolyn Aldrich l J 
ence } young people l é . terested 
in post d wie ) 7 
Carpenter Ss Norwich, Vt U.S.A 
Pen Pals Bettie Jea Hopper 14-year 
old dauagnter i Rotarian col ects ) he 
star pictures lesires pen friends King 
ston, Mo U.S.A 
orous Verse; Pen Pals: Barbara 
year-old daughter of Rotariar 
( and other rt rous 
oe ) rrespo d 
j oirl of sa Box 215 
N. C., U.S.A 








Pals: Kathryn Fristad (13-year-old 





daughte Rotartan—desires pe? rie is 
of sa ( 2 9th St., Huron, So. Dak., 
U.S.A 

Stamps: Robert Earle Weatherston (1/0 
year-old grandsor of Rotariar interested 
in erchanging stamps with children of coun 
tries other than Canada and the U.S.A.) 
14 Regina Terrace, Halifax, N. S., Canada 


Stamps; 


Madhok 


lects s 
postca 


rds 
amateu 


? 


anyone 





Coins; Match Covers: H. K 


l5-year-old sor of Rotaria co 

mps oins natch covers, pictorial 

le covers so nterested in 
hes to cor 


espond vith 


larly interested especially in 


U.S.A., Costa Rica, Ecuador, Bolivia, Be) i 
da, Uru ( iba, Russia c/o N D. M id 
hok, Civ Lines, Ajmer, India 

Pen Pals: Ann Laughlin 13-year-old 
daughte »f Rotariar desires corre 0nd 
ence f of same ade par larly in 
other countrie 2507 Locke Lane, Houston 
6, Tex., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Rose-Anne Greenla ! 2-year 
old daughter of Rotaria? wishe pen 
friends aged 12-15 interested ir outdoor 
sports, especially horsehac riding + Sum 
mit St., Presgq Isle, Me., U.S.A 

Stamps: Phil Stein (collects stamps, 
wishe to hear fro Other Rotarians simi 
larly nteres l especially ’ other coun 
tries 1720-22 Edson Hotel, Beaumont, Tex., 
U.S.A 

Pen Is: Mitzi Kent (13-year-old daugh 
ter of Rotariar shes to correspond with 


young 


justralia, South A erica, U.S.A.; 


in spt 





people aged 


) 


Kennedy 


Drawing; Crafts; Pen Pals: 


baum 


, 


intereste 


phonograph 
various 


Ameri 


-15 in England, France, 
interested 
$204 


horsebach riding 


St., Hyattsville, Md_, 1 


daughter of 
and 


desires 


6-year-ol 
d iv drawing 


records pen 





countries, preferably outside North 

ca 326 E. Paradise St., Orrville, Ohio 
Buttons: Mrs. C. F. Kenney (wife of Ro 
collects buttons; will buy, sell, or 


tarian 


trade), 148 North End Ave., Kenmore, N. Y 


US 


Stamps: 


of Rota? 
Tre spond 


prefera bly 





Frank Jenkins (17-year-old son 
a? collects stamps ishes to cor 
vith young pe ople of same age, 

in the U.S.A., Bermuda, Africa, 


Jamaica; interested in tennis, swimming, 
drawing 23 Appian Way, Burwood, Syd 
ney, Australia 

Sta Lars Sérensen (collects stamps; 
will exchange with Rotarians other coun- 
tries), c/o Arthur Hansens Gt. 4, Drammen, 
Norway 

Pen Pals: Anne Edwards (daughter of 
Rotarian wishes to corre spond with young 
people aged 15-17 especially in Canada, 
1S.A New Zealand, England, India, who 
are interested in sports), 174 Derby St 
Penrith, Australia 


Stamps; 
(16-year old 


Margaret 
Rotaria? 


Cameron 


} 
-collects 


Pen Pals: 
daughter of 


wishes 


stamps correspondence with young 
people aged 16-18 in other countries likewise 
interested in stamps, music, sports c/o 
Bank of New South Wales, Hay, Australia 

Stamps: Charles A Mentzer (collects 
stamps; wishes to correspond with collec- 
tors in Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Great 
Britain, Newfoundland; will exchange; mem- 
ber American Philatelic Society), 246 N. Lin- 
coln Ave., Bay City, Mich., U.S.A 

Antique Glassware: Mrs. H. R. Norris 
(wife of Rotarian—collects antique glass- 
ware; will trade or buy), Eagle Grove, lowa, 
U.S.A, 


—TuHeE HossyrHorse Groom 
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PRIZE 

















































































Peanut 
Brittle 


1 Ib. 


Chocolate 
Covered 
Brazil Nuts 









All for 


$310 


Plus 25c 








Tulip Bulbs from the na 
tionally Meadors 
Mountain Farms, a Spring 


know n 


time Mecca for American Postage 
Tulip lovers. Crisp, golden 
Peanut Brittle which is really different 


because it is made from an exclusive 
plantation recipe. Rich, chocolate cov 
ered Brazil Nuts a delightful treat 
for Holiday serving. Here is a different 
Holiday gift which will be remembered 
for years. 

*By freight or express collect if shipped 
to your office in large quantities. Checks 
accepted from rated concerns or fellow 
Rotarians. Gladiola Bulbs substituted 


for Tulip Bulbs if preferred. Order now. 


MEADORS FARMS 


CLEVELAND - SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Lifetime Guaranteed 


ROTARY 
INSIGNIA 
$3.25 
(with 3 initials or 


signature added 
$1.00 extra) 


PO 
Devt 
LIGHTER 


The lighter that made 
the World lighter-Conscious 








5] bd Be constantly remembered after 
it sa Gift! other gifts are forgotten. Silver- 
like case (plain without insignia) $2.50. Also Sports 
Designs. New Table Lighter. Gold and Silver 
Pocket Lighters $15.00 to $175. At better Dealers. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. RD, Bradford, Pa. 









“EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS!” 


Speaker’s Stands e@ Cast Bronze Bells e 
1 Buttons e Luncheon Badges e Flags 
& Banners e Road Signs e Record Systems 
e@ Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 
RUSSELL. HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison S$ Chicago 6, til. 











CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 


Regular Gongs. 10”%x6” with Club 
mbiem, Gavel and Cover—now. .$16.50 

Junior Gongs, 7° x 8”, with Club 

Embiem, Gavel and Cove: — 
Wete NOW .nnccccccecuce «+ 8.50 


Engraving Extra 


Secretary’s Catalogue Now in 
Preparation 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
ne kD Harrison St., Chicago 5S, Illinois 


SPEECHES :. We we speeches be =A eab 
Cc “Speec 


For Every Occasion, 








— m, 







Pr ib li goon! nc Mam —e 
Parliamentary Guide, $2.00, 


ou Telds mailed monthly 
ok, $2.00. Toast 
ries, “32. 00 Saleeman's 





$10.00 a year. Speaker's 
master’s Humor Guide, $2.00, fig Nigh 


Joke Book SRA ‘iM st: or Eve I , $2.0 
PROGR Program ¢ hairman’s Fun Book, $2.00 
Ladies’ Night Program, $5. Best Club 
Lodge — Le Sis Book, $2 0, Holiday programe 
ian orders filed, Write for information. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 











1468 W. 9th St. Cievetend 13. Ohlo * 











Why pay » fancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 
: saved real money for 
| f) thousands of horsemen. 
0 SADDLE Describes over 400 
popular items of English 

American “tack.” 
I ship saddlery on ap- 









HILAY a 
0 W N 3 RS Prntittle joe” ‘WIKSENFELD 


Dept. 44-J Baltimore 1, Md. 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following is a favorite of 
Samuel G. Kent, Rotarian of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. 


A parent complained to the 
school superintendent that the 
children acquired a lot of knowl- 
edge in school, but did not learn 
to observe and apply it. The super- 
intendent disagreed and took the 
parent to the eighth grade, where 
he turned the class over to the 
critic, to prove his point. 

“Now, children,” said the parent, 
“give me a number.” 

One boy said, “57,” and the par- 
ent wrote “75” on the board. An- 
other child said, “32,” and the 
parent again transposed the fig- 
ures as he wrote them. Not a 
word came from the class. 

The parent, thinking he had 
proved his point, was about to 
move away when a little red- 
haired, freckle-faced boy in the 
back of the room cried out, “‘Thev- 
enty-theven, you thucker. Leth 
thee you turn that around!” 











Slight Error 
Although my views on marriage 
Are neutral and impartial, 
I frequently confuse the words 
Marital and martial. 
—PHILIP LAZARUS 


Know Your Nursery Rhymes? 

The rather altiloquent circumlocu- 
tions below paraphrase (or periphrase) 
familiar Mother Goose melodies. Can 
you identify these by naming the hero 
of each or by quoting the pertinent lines 
of the traditional jingle suggested? 

1. Design for somewhat summary 
dealing with liturgical recusants. 

2. Motley vagrant urban invasion at- 
tended by characteristic canine choral 
accompaniment. 

3. Infelicitous sequence of a juvenile 
arachnophobe’s simple sedentary colla- 
tion. 

4. A moron’s prompt and humiliating 
roadside confession of indigence. 

5. Gross pastoral dereliction entailing, 
by implication at least, serious rural 
depredation. 

A hopelessly impossible task for 
His Majesty’s armed forces. 
7. A decidedly circumscribed but am- 


tipped Goats 


bitious piscatorial expedition. 

8. Commissary destitution wit] 
sequent disappointed canine expect 

9. A descending scale of succes 
unprofitable mercantile’ transact 
with imputation of imperfect per 
ablutionary practice. 

10. Proposed exemption from spx 
forms of domestic drudgery co 
with seductive occupational and 
tuary assurances. 

This puzzle was contributed by M 
Barnes, Grove City, Pennsylvania, Rot 

Play Ball! 

Can you play ball with the follo 

list? How many of these are corr 


1. A fire ball is a form of light 
2. A fish ball is fishing bait. 
3. A high ball is a game. 


4. A medicine ball is a ball used 
exercise. 

5. A minie ball is a bullet. 

6. A puff ball is a balloon. 

7. An eight ball is an almost 
mountable barrier. 

8. A screw ball is a person with 
culiar ideas. 

This puzzle was submitted by Flore: 
Johnson, of Banning, California. 

The answers to these puzzles will 
found on the following page. 





A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
cf him that makes it.— Shakespeare. 


Helpless Helpmate 
“Well, well,” 


Replied the suitor: 
“To be strictly correct, no, I don’t. I 


if I marry your daughter, I don’t qu 


see how I can avoid it.”"—Round < 
Round, WICHITA, KANSAS. 


One Too Many 
A lad, watching a house painter 
work, said, “How many coats do 


give it?” “Two,” said the paint 
“if you would gi 
it three coats, would the third one be : 
said the paint 
“that would be a waste coat.”—The R 


“Then,” said the lad, 
overcoat?” “No, sonny,” 


agram, FRANKLIN, INDIANA, 


Safety Deposit Box 

First husband: “My wife finds 
money wherever I hide it.” 

Second husband: “My wife never fi! 
mine. I put it in the basket with 
undarned socks.”—The Link. 


Pastime 


A party motoring through Idaho ca! 


upon a lonely sheepherder high up 


THE ROTARIAN 


grunted the parent, ‘ 
you want to become my son-in-law, eh 








hid. cme ae 











vuintains. “What do you do to 


yourself all day long?” asked the 


’ replied the sheepherder, “I hold 
torists, an’ rob ’em.” 
lu!” exclaimed the 
vou afraid you will get arrested 
to jail?” 
ne.” was the confident reply. “You 
1 do it this way: See that hairpin 
the road? Well, I hold ’em up 
there. and when they go on, I duck 
he hill, take off my mask, put on 
lige, an’ ‘em down the bend. 
to ’em, ‘I jist caught that feller 
\bbed ye, an’ here’s yer valuables.’ 
an’ it’s kinda 
Hub, HorneELL, 


motorist, 


meet 


no danger in it, 
The Rotary 
Tene 


Elsewhere 
Have you a Charles Dickens in your 
asked the polite book agent. 
!” she snapped 
Or a Robert Louis Stevenson?” 


a Gene Field?” 


N we ain’t and, what’s more, we 
run no boardin’ house. If you're 
’ for them fellows, you might try 


ouse across the street.—Rotary Bul- 
, BRECKENRIDGE, MICHIGAN. 


1e7 uty 

certain doctor had ridden over a 
n a taxi when he suddenly dis- 

red he had no money with him. 
pped the window and told the 


er, “Stop at this cigar store a min- 


I want to get matches so I can 
for a $10 bill I lost in the cab 
ewhere.” When he emerged from 


Limerick 


Twiddling one's thumbs brings a per- 
son little except exercise. But take this 
matter of writing a limerick—or the first 
four lines of one: that can mean $$$$$ 
to you. In this way: Write down the 
first four lines of a limerick and mail them 
to The Fixer, in care of The Rotarian Mag- 
azine, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |, 
Illinois. If your verse is chosen as the 
limerick-contest entry of the month, he'll 
send you a check for $5. Better than 
thumb twiddling, isn't it? 

* * * 


Claire B. Jones, the daughter of a 
California Rotarian, has submitted the 
unfinished-limerick winner for this month 
(see below). Mail in your last line to 
complete it. If yours is among the “ten 
best," you will receive $2. The entry 
deadline is October |. 


JOE'S WOE 

There once was a fat man named Joe 
Who couldn't see way down below. 

When his shoes came untied, 

Though he tried and he tried, 


* * * 


JENKS JINXED 
Summer gardeners read with a knowing 
eye the plight of Jenks as detailed in 
this corner of The Rotarian for June. In 
case you've forgotten the lines about 
him, here they are again: 


MTT rene THAT ERTTTINNTI EY " \ 
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taxi in 
Cart, 


there was no 
Bulletin, PONCA 


the cigar store, 
sight.—Rotary 


OKLAHOMA, 


Hole in One 

Golfer: “I'd move heaven and earth to 
play this game properly.” 

Caddie: “You've only heaven to move 
now, The Zizzer, PLAINVIEW, 
TEXAS 


sir 


Te mperature: High 


Personnel manager: “Why did you 
leave your last job?” 

Applicant: “Illness.” 

Personnel manager: “What was the 
trouble?” 

Applicant: “The boss was sick of 


me.””"—T he 
CAROLINA. 


Key-Way, CHARLESTON, SOUTH 


Finis 
With one of last night’s dinner guests 
My patience is worn clear through: 
He not only borrowed my choicest 
book s. 
He borrowed the book ends, too 
—PHILIP LAZARUS 
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Corner 


Asked Jenks, "Where's the fun to be found 
In spading and hoeing the ground? 
Though | plant flower seeds 
I raise nothing but weeds 


Here are the best lines—The Fixer be- 
lieves—to complete it, with their contrib- 
utors, each of whom has received $2. 


"But my tummy looks less like a mound.” 
(Percy R. Morgan, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Lewiston, New York.) 

"For my efforts | ought to be crowned." 

(Charles A. Peterson, South Bend, Indiana.) 

"To say nothing of bugs, by the pound.” 

(B. F. Sweet, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Dothan, Alabama.) 

"What you sow, 

sound.” 
(Thomas F. McCrary, Dallas, Texas.) 
“And each tare starts a pair underground!” 
(Mrs. R. B. Hall, Beverly, Kansas.) 
"And a case of lumbago, confound!” 


(Ernest M. Shapiro, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Lewiston-Auburn, Maine.) 


you will reap, is not 


“Which in turn are dug up by my hound." 
(Nellie B. Wright, Petersburg, Virginia.) 
“And a back that's wired ‘for sound'!"’ 
(Arthur Warwick, London, England.) 
"They seem bound to abound all around.” 
(Harmon B. Ramsey, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Bluefield, West Virginia.) 
“But in blisters I've found | abound.” 


(Joseph Koffend, Jr.. member of the 
Rotary Club of Appleton, Wisconsin.) 
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The safe, * 
pleasant, SJ 
effective 
cleanser. 
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ALL METAL CANS 


A National Favorite 
for Forty Years 








The Gift of Distinction 


FOR PEOPLE WHO MATTER 


BUSY EXECUTIVES—Here's the perfect gift 
for those very special friends or customers— 
Garth’s DeLuxe Fruits, an impressive com- 
pany or individual gift—presented with pride 
—received with appreciation 

GARTH'S FEAST O' FIGS. . whole ripe 
figs, specially grown and selected, packed in 
rich golden syrup. Six 15-ounce jars, in gift 
carton, $3.25, delivered anywhere in the U. S. 

GARTH'S TROPICAL TREAT... a combi- 
nation gift pack: three 18-ounce cans of famous 
TEXAS PINK grapefruit sections from the 
Magic Valley of the Rio Grande and three 15- 
ounce jars of luscious figs (described above) 
In gift carton, $2.75, delivered anywhere in U.S 


TYRRELL & GARTH. .w~<. 


HOUSTON 6 TEXAS 





TYRRELL & GARTH 
2626 Westheimer, 
Houston 6, Texas 
Plezese make shipment___._ ———— 
Please send _orders of FEAST O° 
FIGS. at $3.25 per gift. and orders of 


TROPICAL TREAT at $2.75 per gilt, to each 
name on attached list 





Check ot money order for $ 
attached covers all costs 
NAME. __ — — — 
STREET CITY 
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The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 
ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, and, in 
Four particular, to encourage and foster 
(1) The development of acquaintance as an 


Objects opportunity for service 


(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 


ness of all useful occupations, 


-. 


PAGE 


foal 


PLAST 


IF ONE MAN 
more than any other may be cited 
as the personality symbolizing the 
current effort nations are making 
to put peace on a stable basis, it 
is Trygve Lie. Now, for the sec- 
ond time through THE ROTARIAN, 
he shares his views with the 305,- 
000 men around the world who 
hold membership in Rotary Clubs 

His first article, The United Na- 
tions: Now a Going Concern, in 
the September, 1946, issue, dealt 
largely with the political mecha- 
nism set up at Lake Success. In 
this issue he goes to the core of 
the problem. We can, he says, 
achieve lasting such a 
peace as was defined a year ago 
by Rotarian Mayles, of London, 
England: 

Peace is such a condition of world 
affairs as to ensure to every nation the 
possibility of ordering its corporate 
life according to the will of its own 
people—without thought of encroach- 
ment on the territory or liberties of 
any other nation, and without fear of 
such encroachment from others. 


peace 


HOW FAR THE WORLD IS 
from such a peace is told daily in 
newspaper headlines. 
of diplomatic fronts and national 
frontiers the battles of peace are 
being fought—and not always 
without the letting of blood. These 
are not static days. 

But from Trygve Lie, the man 
whose position gives him the op- 
portunity to observe international 
affairs intimately, comes this op- 
timistic word—and an appeal for 
support as the United Nations 
moves through its second year. 


On a score 


“PEACE DEMANDS ACTION” 
is the significant title chosen for 
a new booklet reprinting articles 
from THE Rotarian. It will bring 
together under one cover some 40 
important statements from 
thoughtful men. If the reception 
of its predecessors—A World to 
LIVE Inand Peace Is a Process— 
is an indication, numerous Rotary 
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pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business 
and community life. 

(4) The advancement of internationa 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 
service. 


Clubs will make it a handbook for 
fireside discussion groups. 

Two other booklets issued by 
Rotary International—From Here 
On! and “In the Minds of Men”’— 
have likewise been found helpful. 
From Here On! has the special 
merit of making the Charter of the 
United Nations framed at San 
Francisco an interesting docu- 
ment with pertinent comment and 





ryan 

TRouBLe is a 
great sieve through which we 
sift our acquaintances: those 
who are too big to pass 


through are our friends. 


—From the Graham, Tezas, 
Rotary Club Scandal Sheet 











questions. “Jn the Minds of Men” 
fills the same purpose for 
UNESCO—the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization, which is a 
major “specialized agency” asso- 
ciated with the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 


ANYONE WHO READS 
bulletins issued by Rotary Clubs 
will be impressed by the continu- 
ing emphasis Rotarians are put- 
ting on International Service. 
Countless speeches and discus- 
sions on the United Nations and 
the problems it faces are heard 
each week. Several Clubs are co- 
6perating with local radio stations, 
supplying man- and brain-power 
for roundtable panels. But it 
would be difficult to conceive any- 
thing that better dramatizes Ro- 
tary’s own special opportunity 
than the growing practice of en- 
tertaining foreign students. 


THIS ACTIVITY SPARKED 
the Paul Harris Fellowships of 
the Rotary Foundation. Already 
19 young men are training for lead- 
ership in lands other than their 
own because of Rotary generosity. 


Printed in U. 8. A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co 


And what young men! Turn to 
page 18 for their pictures and 
thumbnail sketches of their ca- 
reers thus far. That they wil] 
have a rare opportunity to experi- 
ence and to observe life as it is 
lived in their “adopted lands” is a 
conclusion Rotarians there wil] 
make certain. 


TOO MANY ITEMS 
cluttering your Club programs? A 
note that has been going the 
rounds of Rotary Club publica- 
tions tells of a South African tribe 
that has such a dislike for long 
speeches that speakers are limited 
to what they can say while stand- 
ing on one foot. The minute the 
speaker’s upraised foot touches 
the ground, his speech is over 
We're not suggesting that Rotary, 
Clubs apply the South African 
idea to program speeches—but 
we'd be tempted to suggest that 
you try it out when someone 
makes an oration out of what 
would be a simple announcement 


TAIHAPE, NEW ZEALAND, 
is, as far as we know, the original 
source of a little story with a 
moral too obvious to comment 
upon. Here’s the tale, just as w 
clipped it from the Bulletin of the 
Rotary Club at Taihape (where, 
remember, September is one of 
the cold months): 


One grim sleety morning she was 
accosted by a heavy-set man who 
wanted something to eat. She was i! 
a hurry to catch her bus for work 
but, in a flash of holiday goodwill, she 
said: 

“I live in that cottage over there 
In the refrigerator I have what’s left 
of a pork roast and sweet potatoes 
Here’s the key ... help yourself. Put 
the key under the mat on the fron 
porch.” 

All the way to town she was dogged 
by the thought that she was the prize 
fool of fools. But she resolutely over- 
came her fears with the conviction 
that men react gallantly to trust and 
confidence. ... 

The key was under the mat, but she 
could scarcely believe her eyes. The 
house had been thoroughly swept and 
dusted; everything was in its clean 
place. Even the windows had been 
washed. 

On the refrigerator was a roughly 
written note. “Dear Miss, you prob 
ably will never know what you have 
done for me. I was paroled a few days 
ago, and the going hasn’t been tov 
easy. But I’ve got what it takes now. 
Thanks a million.” 


— Grew Sas rey 





